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@-gipsy, however, was | when he is on duty—which is-pretty oftea, on sccount of the 
arthy as one of that of the garrison—as. Oharies. is anxious to see her 
na Se eres. tat, 08 the conteasy dance in his private apartment.” 
was rather short |. “ But how will that assist your scheme ?” 

cut close; and his} “Im this way.’ You there is a low door about five 
the suspicion that he | feet: from the rock on the side of the tower which 
sipelen with whom he as; }Seaut the ten?" (Turner made a fn the affirmative.) 
to joined these wan-} ‘That door opens on a staircase w: leads up to a little 
of ‘she gang, others sald he ‘had cell, and passing through a door which opens into this cell 
pea da had been bribed by }you 0 aan. 
capture the fugitive prince; | case, Tight ¢ room which Charles uses as a 
ere current in the island con-|sleeping-room. Catty is as surefooted as.a goat, and she will 
of these rumours were only | manage to get the man to let her in by:this door, under the 
zum gning 40 fell. yon » beat  seegey deepen laf may: AD Lave IF in that 
was a man of great |case. Any excuse especially as ’ better 

actuated solely by hatred of] than letting her in by the od my 
combined, that he a pede to do this?” interrupted Turner, 


be alarmed on the score of morals,” an- 
& grea The nay rape vette gen 
father, who was one of the jurats | to enter we jump inafter her. The rest you know ; andyou 

f how easy our adventure is made by Charles’s own ” 
not unlike it, which satisfied me that if not written by him, it} On the day preceding that fixed for the enter- 
was probably written by his father or grandfather; for I dare | prise, the conspirators assembled on the shore among the 
say Sa? eect nem Siking Heaemninace ciate in: the rocks, which concealed them from the view of the garrison in 
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eit : walt men thie led cwhe. - fm i coe basa oe ent siegah maids tao tinewe tuall cat 
seen. 80 4 Was 0} a to e mo: that 

itevature, . Gouh eocapiatiiae I cot debmos aap fiiommams ta that “af tha | teecdiatanee betmeen thoes wen quite: balfeunibe Miceate 

= father or the grandfather, and their issue. Ca Whitehead, there: were present Turner, seven gipsies, 

GOOD NIGHT. duite, ening iar ee inst. a b mass of ae i arctan im tee Bay from 

granite, tself @ heap of foam, or into the . Jt was in consequence of the message ht b 

eh pa a ead mieden trees air in large drops, which kled like diamonds where the} this man that the conspirators were collected ‘here, He had 


i 


misty vapour which rose with them was thin enough to allow t tomsay that the wind was so favourable for a run to 
the white rays of the mo sun to shine upon them. On| England, would probably continue to blow so steadily 
this rock were seated two gipsies, one of whom, with out- | from the quarter for some hours, that Lieutenant Clin- 
stretched arm, was trying to indicate the exact position of a | ton would be a pity if advantage were not 
boat to Captain Whitehead, who was standing a little above | taken of it, particularly as at that season of the year the con- 
them, his hand held above his eyes to shield them from the wind blew so much more frequently. The commander 
sun. ' , of brig, in anticipation that his would be 
“Ave,” said the captain, “I can see it plainly enough. |adopted, likewise sent word that he would come round the 
Turner must be a fool to keep on flashing the glass in that | island at sunset, and would be on the lookout for the signal 
way. Does he think there are no eyes in the castle yonder }On the Whale Rock; to which point he would send a boat 
sharp enough to see that the reflection is not fromthe water? | With well-armed men on board as soon as the red light was 
Here, Catty, bring me your loo -glass! Be quick, or that | shown, and would hoist the lanterns on board the brig as ar- 
owlish lover of yours will have the Philistines upon him.” _— 4 D 
The young woman he called to was lying beside a fire Japtain Whitehead had explained the plan by means of 
which was burning on the shore a few yards behind him. | which he proposed they should enter thecastle. The informa- 
She jumped up instantly, ran into the tent, and returned with | tion he had got through«the gipsy-girl relative to the way in 
a small round looking-glass, which she handed to the captain, } Which the interior of the tower waa built and occupied, seemed 
who immediately directed it towards the sun, and sent a} to make the enterprise he had undertaken so easy of execu- 
THE PENDENT CHAIN stream of intense light across the sea in the direction of a | tion that there was scarcely anything to be said beyond this. 
° boat, which was only just visible from where he stood. The | There were no difficulties to smooth over, no objections to be 
Built on the summit of a rock on the east coast of Jersey,|signals from the boat were not renewed; and after waiting | met, and no arguments to be invented with the view of making 
the Castle of Mont eil not only gives a beautiful view of| two or three minutes, ap arently to satisfy himself that this | the undertaking appear more facile than it really was. They 
the scenery of the d, but also commands an extensive} was the case, he said—“ We may as well get some breakfast. | Were sitting in almost perfect silence therefore, probably me- 
sea-view, reaching on a clear day as far as the French coast. | It will be two hours before it is*highwater, and by that time | ditating on the gain which eavh would derive from the deli- 
Looking in the latter direction, the spectator, at or near low-} Turner will have run into the bay.” He turned as he said | Very of Charles to his enemies in England, and waiting the 
water, sees innumerable rocky islets scattered on every side.| this, and grasping a handful of the curls which hung from | return of the gipsy-girl Catty. This girl, though kind-hearted 
Many of these are covered at ordinary tides, and most of them | the young gipsy’s head in a caressing, familiar manner, as | and thoughtless enough at ——— times, had thrown herself 
at the periods when the tides are highest, which on this coast] though she were a child, approached the fire where the|into the furtherance of the plot with all the.wnergy and zeal 
reach the altitude of forty feet. By thesigns which are © plinsoed breakfast was preparing. There was in this action, simple in| Which characterises her sex when engaged in perfidious 
on some of these rocks, the fisherman is able to run his boat) itself, that which told of a confidence between the two based | Schemes, in the successful result of which not only their vanity 
ashore without risk of bringing it in contact with the sharp| on something stronger than a similiarity of interest, On the | is concerned, but the desire to recive the appro tion of the 
a points concealed within a few inches of the surface ;| part of the man it might have been nothing more than a feel- | man they love—a desire which is greatest when have the 
t ing of brotherly regard; but the deep-red flush. which glowed | most doubt whether that man loves them. {t was late in the 
in her cheek, and the moist brightness which darkened the | afternoon before the girl was seen waving the handkerchief 
always dark eyes of the girl, showed that the feeling of affec- | she had taken from her head from a rock about midway be- 
tion with which she regarded him was very strong, indeed. | tween them and the shore. Captain Whitehead went first to- 
As she was a principal instrument in the plot which was | wards her; and the others, after waiting a few minutes, fol- 
being organised, it is necessary to say that she had not only | lowed him, though they took different ways to reach the same 
the beauty which is conferred by the possession of regular | spot, and appeared to be i something asthey went 
features, dark-brown eyes, surmounted by narrow, arched, | With great care and attention. After a brief conversation with 
well-defined black eyebrows, a small mouth with full rosy | the gipsy-girl, Captain Whitehead told the others, when they 
lips, and a mass of black curls which rested on her shoulders | had all arrived, that nothing would bechanged in the manner 
and back; but she had, in addition, that attractive expression | of souyine out the enterprise from what had been already 
which seems to spring from a growing consciousness of | plann 
beauty,and a sense of some mysterious happiness to be en-| The night was as dark as it could be close to the sea on a 
joyed in the future, the- precise nature of which is unknown | calm night, where it is never entirely dark. The conspirators 
to the maiden who is just entering womanhood, The adven- | had no difficulty in getting to the foot of the castle unnoticed. 
turous roving life she had been accustomed to, being natural | The girl Catty came alone along the road which runs from St. 
to her, had merely given her a confident bearing, without that |Clement’s Bay, and, passing round the foot of the rock on 
air of oenaiey which would have been perceptible had she | which the castle is built, began at once to ascend it towards 
quitted a different sphere to enter on a gipsy’s life from | the door in an oblique direction—a gentle stroke of the hands 
choice. ‘ together being the only signal she gave to her accomplices of 
By the time breakfast was finished, the boat, with Turner | her arrival. It required great care to make but slow progress, 
and two other men, was rounding Plate Roque; and as soon | on account of the steepness of the rock; nevertheless, she was 
as she was made fast, one of them filled a basket with fish and | closely followed by Captain Whitehead, who was followed by 
went away in che direction of Mount Orgueil Castle; while | Turner, the gipsies creeping after each other in succession. 
the other two, having filled a second basket, carried it to the | The girl drew herself up against the door, and waited till the 
gipsy encampment, as though their object was simply to — whispered to her in a low voice to knock, he himself 
trade with the gipsies. Turner was one of the latter; the} halting at such a distance from it as to be concealed by the 
other was @ gipsy belonging to the ,and not a regular| curvature of the wall in the event of the soldier taking the 
boatman. Captain Whitehead fa mah aw to meet Turner, and | precaution to peep out before removing the whole of the fas- 
the two sat down ona rock at some distance from the gipsy | tenings. This caution on the part of the leader of the con- 
tent. The Captain was the first to q spifators was not unnecessary : for, as you will see if you are 
“ Well, Turner,” he began eagerly, “have you arranged | not afraid to descerid the rotten staircase, there is a stout chain 
with Clinton where he is to lie with the brig ?” which is long enough to allow the door to be opened a few 


That he ope so clear and ht, 
To een 8 me acini 
Ye soft blue eyes, night, good night! 


Ye sweet red lips, good night, good night 
When in the heavens a stars fot 
Closed is the rose’s chalice bright ; 
That silent hqur—it now draws near, 
So, sweet red lips, good night, good night! 


Oh! thou loved face, good night, good night! 
Whilst still thy beauty te aes os 

Ah! who could miss the day’s broad light? 
Thy hallow’d slumbers none shall break, 

Thou dear loved face, good night, good night ! 


ApoupHts MvuLuER. 





i this, any oth attempt- 

g it would surely be wrecked, and in that case his chances of 
escape from d would be small indeed. Strangely as the 
name of this castle may sound in the English ears, it is asso- 
ciated with events wore ben most interesting in our national 
history. Held inturn by Frenchmen, Englishmen, and natives 
of the island, all of whom have been besiegers and besieged, 
there-can hardly be a square. yard of the rock on w it 
stands from which a soul has not departed to give an account 
of its deeds. Sometimes it has been a place of refuge, at other 
times a prison. It was the former to the young man Charles 
Stuart, the latter to the unfortunate Prynne, the uncompro- 
mising enemy of his house, whose miserable cell is still in ex- 
cellent preservation, and little injured by the events of the 
past; and so slight is the influence which time can exercise 
on the granite blocks of which it is built, that it may continue 
to occupy its present position for ages to come. 

Not many days since, while examining the external works, 
my eye was caught by the appearance of a chain dangling from 
the wall of the highest part of the castle. The links were of 
considerable thickness, and were terminated by a stout ng 
the upper end of the chain being attached to the wall by 
means of a staple driven into the mortar between two stones 
as far below the parapet as a man could reach by bending 
over. I afterwards found that this chain, though strong in 
appearance, was in reality so eaten into by rust as to be in- 
capable of sustaining even a moderate weight, At the mo- 
ment when my attention was first drawn to it I was con- 
versing with an old gentleman, who had selected the lower 
= as an eligible spot from which to enjoy the view and 

book, and at the same time to inhale the pure air which 
swept across the sea. Though a stranger—or, perhaps, be- 


cause I was a stranger—to him, he freely gave me all the in-| “Yes.” inches without its removal from the hook. Asif somebody 
formation concerning the castle which he possessed; and ir} “And he thoroughly understands the instructions I gave | had been standing behind the iron-plated door waiting for this 
he had lived in it all hi days, and his days had been as many | you for him with respect to the aguas c: sound, it was no sooner heard than there was a creaking of 
as those of Methuselah, and he had been a witness of theland- He told me I should know the position of | bolts, succeeded by a low rattling of the links of achain. A 


ing of Cesar on the part of the island where it stands, I doubt 
whether he could have been better acquainted with the minute 
details of its history. To my inquiry as to the purpose for 
which the chain was fastened in such a place, he replied: 

“That chain is connected with one of the most exciting in- 
cidents enacted here, and but for its assistance England would 
—_ have numbered among its kings a second Charles 

uart.’”’ 

“ Will you be good enough,” I asked, “to tell me what that 
incident was ?” 

“ Certainly,” he answered. 

I seated myself on one of the guns, and imagining, from the 
deliberate manner in which the old gentleman chose a spot to 
sit down upon, that his tale would be a long one, I lighted a 
cigar, which I had bought at a shop before beginning the 
ascent, in payment for which I had tendered a shilling, and 
received in return the cigar and twelvepence in change—an 


“Tsu pose 80. 
his tenn by seeing three lanterns one above the other, and I | short silence followed, and the girl could just distinguish the 
was to steer for them if anythin ing happened to you; that as| face of the young soldier who acted 2s the medium of 
regarded the other signals you might reckon on his keeping | communication between her and Charles. A moment more 
a sharp lookout.” and the door was gently opened. She stepped quickly on the 
“ What else did hesay ?” threshhold, and before it could be closed again she had, with 
“ That on Sunday night he would lie off the castle as short | Dalilah-like treachery, thrown her arms round the young man, 
a distance from the outermost rock as would keep the brig|and forced him gently back against the wall. It is not un- 
safe and allow him to set all sail at an instant’s notice with- | likely that he, having no reason to believe that she was a Lu- 
out risk of striking... Also, that he would have a boat man- | cretia, _ the interpretation on her action most flattering to 
ned, and ready to push off from the side the moment he saw | his self-love. At events, he does not seem to haye sus- 
the signal you had mentioned.” pected treachery, and in the thoughts of deceiving his master 
be t part of the business is settled, then. Now, let me| was as quiet as the conspirators could desire. He did not 
tell you what has been done since you sailed; for no time| remain long in this fool’s-paradise; for a dark figure which 
must now be. lost ia making the grand stroke which will | knelt beside the girl, after remaining motionless for a moment, 
make us rich if successful, and, what I care for most, give me | suddenly thrust its arm upwards, a dull gleam was visible in 
a chance of paying off an old score.” the darkness, and the girl felt the man she was clasping in her 
“To tell you the truth, I wish you we-e going into the busi- | arms'slide gently from them to the ground without uttering a 
advantageous arrangement for De Pune, not attainable,I}mess without having any old score of your mind. Those|sound. A deed like this had not entered her thoughts, and 
imagine, in any other portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. things only blind the judgment at the critical moment; | she turned hastily, and without heeding the caution whispered 
During the time (he began) that King Charles was in Jer-| though I cannot. deny that it is apt to suggest ingenious | into her ear, began to descend the rocks, taking the direction 
, Several attempts were made to carry him off by private | schemes for effecting the desired object.” opposite to that by which the men of her tribe were ap- 
turers, who knew that wealth, if not honours, would be} “May the ————. Well, there is no use in talking of that | proaching. 
accorded to the man who should be fortunate rege to place | now. Tatty is admitted into the gastle to sing and dance| The captain having satisfied himself that Turner was close 
him in the hands of Cromwell. Among those whose ambi-| whenever she pleases. Charles hiniself wanted to dance with | behind him, concluded that the others also were followin~ 
tion or thirst for gold, or some other motive, prompted them | her ge but he has got some careful he is too | and began to ascend the staircase leading to Charle 
od. of effecting his capture, was a man| much 





hose real was nown, but wh afterwards money avy ta a Tt pacer om — to eather ine fetes 0 valey. ahst if ( he 

‘whose name unknown, who was afterwards | neyer wants an is @ young among the sol- narrow winding * $ 80 y ie 

spoken of by the natives ofersey as the Gipsy, or Captain diera who bas asked her repeatedly to come ap, on the nights |him, ‘he might have Wwighnad Chak it Wen Br 
* doer i ov petosiadg : ; f eoime 20970) i ’ . sve —s ' > ting } 
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purposes at different periods of her life. aie eextoes dno 
as 


ments, had they been simply printed off j they stand, in 
a plain would have possessed singular interest for all 
soadents Orkiaory and omndaliaminanere, while to the ar- 


So 
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dent partisans for or f Scots would 
have opened a new of original facts and detalis very 
well worth in m. Such a publication as this is most 
creditable to the e Club. Indeed, without the inter- 
vention of some such society, a work like the present would 
have been printed at all. But if the mere 

much value, we may safely say 
and commentary have 

do not remember to have ever 
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exhibited, not only 
ut @ most excellent judgment and, we 
modesty, in its illustration. We can 
reserved, fot the limited circle of the. members 
present, e of the mem 
of the Bannatyne Club. 

We do not mean to trouble our readers with any detailed 
account of the crabbed inventories which are here printed, 
and we shall imitate Mr. Robertson’s own discretion in main- 
taining a strict neutrality on the delicate question of the cha- 
racter of the beautiful Queen. _He himself has made the vari- 
ous lists which he has brought together, and arranged in or- 
der of time, a peg on which to hang the curious rdnning com- 
mentary, and explanatory notes that his manifold reading has 
afford We pro to cull from his prefatory essay a few 
of the more e things that struck us in perusing it. 
Suffice it to say that. the inventories begin with the list of the 
jewels which were sent, in the summer of 1556, to Mary Stu- 
art when she was a girl of fourteen at the French Court, and 
end with the catalogue of books, vestments, &c., delivered up 
to the Regent Murray in November, 1569, some time after 
her flight to England. Two leaves of the most interesting of 
all these documents—the Queen’s testamentary inventory of 0 
her jewels, books, and plate, which she caused to be made, in 
pers By June 1566, in anticipation of her confinement, and 
w is annotated in her own hand—are accurately litho- 
graphed in facsimile. The others are printed in full, without 
contractions. $ 

There is scarcely a jewel or an article mentioned in th 
inventories which does not give Mr. Robertson a subject for 
discussion. He explains the obsolete terms in which it is de- 
scribed, collects all possible information about it, and, if pos- 
sible, traces its subsequent esge* Every proper name, too, 
is fitted to its right proprietor. ‘Thus, one “ Merna,” to whom 
the Queen gave a pearl, is identified with that French valet of 
whom John Knox writes that “ Skarslie could Marnock, hir 
secreat-chalmer boy, gett nea: es to hold hyr eyes drye for 
the tearis,” when that fierce er Was to her 
his famous rebuke. An inventory-of the Queen’s dresses in 
the wardrobe at Holyrood, in F 1562, is printed for the 
first time from the original in the ister House, having 
escaped the researches even of Prince Labanoff. There are 
here enumerated sixty gowns, fourteen cloaks, thirty-four vas- 
a (or basquines), sixteen devants, and some fardingales. 

‘he latter were expanded by whalebones, “ bowtis of quhaill 
horne,” till the circumference'measured nine yards. Wethink 
Mr. Robertson is rather hard on Mary’s apesuuiiing 58 being 
ot ag a little too masculine.” _ It seems to us of cha- 
‘vacter, by no means inelegant. As she had been educated 
abroad, her writing was “ Romane,” or (as we should now say) 
Italien, instead of Gothic. Has eqeliing, however, es) y 
in lish, is so’ wond even for that age of un- 
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had this idea entered his head, than he pushed on as fast ashe 
could along a path which was both rough ,and obscure, till he 
reached the gate of the castle. Directly he was admitted he 
told the soldiers, who were amusing themselves after the bois- 
terous fashion of the time in practical jokes and noisy pas- 


room where the officers were sitting, drinking and singing, 
and told them. Some of these thought it did not concern the 
garrison, others — it did; and as among the latter hap- 
pened to be the principal officer, he went to consult the com- 
mander of the little band, who was sitting with the few noble- 
men who resided here with Charles. To reach this room he 
had to pass the door which opened into his royal master’s 
ae fr and in doing so he stood still a moment and 
listened. He heard the low murmur of voices, but that was 
all, and he went on his way. After he had told what Cooper 
had seen, ee asked where the prince was. 
Another answered he had gone to bed with the headache, 
whereupon the officer who had come with the news eaid that 
he had goose spe ae Hp dre Aad od ir 
round him and saw that it was empty, but as he did/|it. So few in number were those who dwelt in the castle, that 
wa shadow vanishing up the opposite stairs. He/| everybody looked about him, and ved simultaneously 
recklessly after it, pursued by his accomplices; but, | that no person was absent from their circle. There was a 
ve as he was, he could not travel as fast as the man he/| general rising: some drew their swords, others took up axes 
, who not only had the advantage of familiar | or other weapons equally effective in a close fight, and all 
but was much more lightly clothed. Heed-| made their way to the door of Charles’s room. One of them 
but the t of the object he | knocked, but there was no answer. He knocked again and 
view, and not diverted from the extreme line taken by | louder, but still no response; all was as silent as we believe 
da: te iden ‘he oe of Seiee ca ted m4 od toy tate. bl t suggested ud 
ato ex nce the bitterness of un arm a nobleman presen that it wo 
a wild he stumbled on. On arri on the plat- | be well to go up to the top of the castle, and descend by the 
form at the top of the tower, and finding in the open | staircase which opened into Charles’s room. The su on 
air, he looked eagerly about him, helpless, and utterly unable | was followed without anybody — One after the other 
to offer resistance. ed 
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of the tower, and then 
very moment. Ca 
Whitehead stepped into the chamber. The ca 
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To his great surprise not a human being | they mounted the stairs which led to the summit, the noise | settl ogy pa . Apropos of her legacy to her uncle, the fu 
was visible. No search was necessary, for the space was 80 | of their own feet dro all external sounds till they halted | Cardjnal of e, Mr. Robertson reminds us that that ten 
very small, and moreoyer there was nothing there which | to unfasten the bolts which secured the trap-door, which was | astute politician “saw through” Darnley, and warned his 

d serve asa screen or hiding-place. Imagining he must | the same Uaptain Whitehead had in vain tried to raise from| niece against m that “ great girlish nincompoop.” 

have concealed himself in some recess on the stairs, the cap-|the outside. Then it was that some indistinct idea of what |“ Ung gentil hutaudeau” was the original phrase—the latter 

tain descended to the bedroom. He found the door opening | was going forward arose in their minds. The bolts were has-| word, which is interpreted by Cotgrave as a “great cocke 
from it into the body of the building occupied by the soldiers | tily drawn back, the door dashed violently upwards, and each | chicke,” being said to be still surviving in vulgar use in Scot- : 
and the prince’s friends and attendants, still barred. It was | man sprang on the platform with the agility of a tiger. The| land in the shape of “howtowdy.” Almost every one of the a 
evident, therefore, Charles could not have escaped by that | group of conspirators were so ae occupied in watching | many persons to whom Mary left some trinket in her Testa- me 
way. Taking a light in his hand he again mounted the stair-| or aiding the efforts of Captain Whitehead to detach a stone, | mentary Inventory receives a concise biographical notice from tie 
case, but from the bottom to the top there was no place in| that three or four of Charles’s friends were on the platform | the editor. These are often models of judicious annotation, bm 
which a man could hide himself. On reaching the platform | and had heard his cries for help before they were ved, |and are enriched by many curious extracts from contempo- se 
the captain went carefully about it, to ascertain if there were | The conspirators had no time to consider whether to fight or | rary writers, such a8 Knox, Lesley, and Buchanan. Thus we ne 
any means of quitting it except by the way in which he had | fly, for the cavaliers were upon them, hewing and s al-| have Knox calling the virtuous Countess of Mar “a verray fes 
himself come, and then discovered what was evidently / most at random. The struggle was a momentary one, the | Jesabell,” ‘‘a sweatt morsall for the devillis mouth:” and ac- = 
trap-door; though whether it opened on a staircase, or a wall, | conspirators being either forced over the pet and crushed cusing, Lady Huntley of witchcraft. On the other hand, as Pi 
or anything else, he could not make out, for he and his com- | by their fall on the rocks below, or struck to the ground and | John y, of the “ Argenis,” tells us in his “ Parsenesis ad gn 
were unable to raise it, showing that it was either | left for dead. tain Whitehead and Turner were the only | Sectarios,” “ Knoxium non impium modo fuisse, sed magum, th 
or bolted underneath. While he was weighing in his |two who made what could be termed a resistance, but the lat- | serenissimus Bri rex sepe mop argumentis as- oll 
mind the possibility of Charles having made his yay ter was soon overcome; a blow from an axe fell on his fore-| seruit.” It is very seldom that any of the personages men- yA. 
this way, gipsy touched his shoulder, and caused to | head, and the blood rushed into his eyes. He made a feeble | tioned in these documents bore a stainless character. Even 4 dis 
look over the parapet. mg below him, but still beyond | attempt to press it out with the Aen of his left hand, but pcg loner, the most estimable Scottish prelate of his age, & 
his reach, he saw a white looking upwards at him,| while in the act of doing it he ved stabs and blows suffi-| who died Bishop of Coutances, left behind him three illegiti- ca 
. which became even whiter and assumed a more terror-| cient to have destroyed life in anelephant. The leader of the | mate chil The “Four es” of the Queen are, of th 
. expression as he bent over to examine it more | conspirators sold his life at a dearer rate; but he, too, fell like | course, duly commemorated in these pages. Of the first of pi 
closely, with the aid of the light he still held. The captain | the rest before the number of his assailants. In the meantime | them, Mary Livingston, Knox ventured to insinuate the ground- da 
did not utter a word; but a name which no man caught came | some of the cavaliers, as soon as they perceived the tion | less scandal that, as he expressed it in his pleasant way, fr, 
trembling from the lips of Charles. The former laid his dag- | of the }-—" had been e in rescuing him, which was|“schame haistit m; betwix Johne Sempill, callit the 
ger on the pet, and extinguished the light, lest any one | not a difficult matter with the aid of the rope-ladder. He had| Danser, and Marie Le une, surnameit the Lustie.” tre 
ight see it and give the alarm; then ping the stone | m to get his foot in the ring, and thus sustained him-| Mary Beton, the second of them, was the scholar of the Court ; . = 
w left. h he lowered his right as if to help the| self without much fatigue; but his hands were bruised and|for to her the Queen left her French, English, and Italian ad 
prince to ascend. iy his intended victim took no heed | bl from the way in which they had been crushed be- | books. Seton, the only one of the four who never mar- . th 
_ot his hand, he took uP. dagger, his followers crowding | tween the chain and the wall. Notwithstanding his wounds, | ried, was considered by her mistress “ the finest busker, that - (th 
= him, some holding his clothing, and all looking | and the effects of the terror he must have felt, he did not suf- | is to say, the finest dresser of a woman’s head of hair, that is b 

ly over the wall and watching his movements. At first | fer himself to be taken down the stairs till he had examined | to be seen in any country.” In a postscript written with her - 
he made only a pretence of cutting ~— 3 the cham, for he | the faces of the dead men who lay on the platform. Onseeing| own hand the Queen left her Greek and Latin books to the me 
seemed to be sawing at it for some seconds before the sound | the face of the man known as Captain tehead, he ord: University of St. Andrew’s to form a library—“ a luniversite str 
produced by actual contact showed that his dagger had only | his body to be put aside from the rest, and the next day he|de Sintandre pour y commancer une bible.” But, owing to = 
struck another metal, instead of the rope he had it to be taken to the nearest churchyard and buried. | her subsequent mieietunies, none of these legacies took effect. Fl 
» assumed itto be. It was to defeat an attempt to sever it, and} I think (concluded the old gentleman), that you will agree| Mr. Robertson has collected some curious particulars of the . 
to ensure the safe descent of the + who 4 ~ be on the} with that this was one of the narrowest escapes Charles | fools, male and female, which Mary kept in her Court, One wi 
rope-ladder, which was provided ready to be hooked to it, | ever But this is not the only way in which that chain | of these, Nichola, or La Jardiniere, she had brought with her wi 
that the chain had been fixed. Unfortunately, Charles had | is connected with the prince. Years afterwards, Dean Ban-| from France. The mention of Holyrood gives occasion for pe 
aot the time to attach the ladder even if it had been at hand, | dinel and his son, who were charged with being accessories | an interesting description of that palace and its costly furni- he - 
which it was as never | to the murder of his father, Charles I, were sent here as pri- | ture—the only exception, as it was, to the universal poverty, = 
soners ; and in their-attempt to escape, by means of a rope want, and rudeness by which the Queen and her French = 
ened to that same chain, one was dashed to death and the | escort was so shocked on her first return to Scotland. The = 
other dreadfully maimed. editor finds many references in rego por documents to by 
the, employment of, French 1 masons an artists in Scotland oa 
a under James VY. an ec 

INVENTORIES OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.| “Frenchmen (he says) held the office of master masons to . 
A London thus reviews a recently published S¢ottish quar-| the Crown, and continued to work on the Scottish palaces D 
to, entitled “ ventaltes 4e la Boyne Besctess Doniricss de throughout the of Mary. The traces of their art, now hit 
France.” Catal of the aa a all but obli at map fern may still be perceived at WwW 

and Paintings of com are ga 1556- Linlithgow, which Mary of Guise is said to have praised as 
This handsome volume is the contribution of the late Mar- one of the most princely piles which she had ever seen; and = 
quess of Dalhousie to the Bannatyne Club. Its title sufficient- | they at Falkland and at Stirling. wi 
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an atmosphere 
are as various as the natural ingenuity of the sex is in- of littleness without deteriorati E n 
finite. Some wives find an efficacious instrument in the ac-| pinned to little } becomes dwarfed. pe ron 


matrimonia! relation enable them to acquire of their hus-| no interests than the minutiz of household m 
bands’ raw points. It is Possible to rule a man by constantly a when these are continually forced. upon ‘Kis 
on his corns, or probing his tender places, when by | thoughts, A poet will soon lose’ his inspiration if his mind 
the hypothesis, as in the case of marriage, he cannot Possibly | is Continually harassed with the weekly bills, 
There are few Englishmen who can boast of being an, will not take a larger and more Statesmanlike lew of 
e i ; 


head by the artificial tresses, 
ber and varied colours of her perukes, however, Mary scarcely 
rivalled Elizabeth, who at one time had as many as eighty. 
The editor remarks, thai th the Queen occasionally 
in a Highland garb—in w. Brant6m? says that she 
looked like a goddess—no tartans seem to have been used by 
her. The costume is described by Bishop ey as a long 
loose cloak over an embroidered gown, which reached the 
ankles. “ Habillée a la Sauvage,” says Brantéme, “a la bar- 
baresque mode des sau de son peye, én un habit-barbare | call 
et grossier.” But in real life the “w. Scots,” both male and 
Queen's dresy her asreceiattins aE Aba date, After the voerdh _ * om ma unlimi 
- Queen’s dress, her amusements are Y enumerated. It 8 torture to the High Church rector to be twitted | of functions, Daily contact with the d ils of housek 
recorded, for instance, that she played “ Pall-mall” only a few | with Dissenting progenitors, The mushroom county | ing is not good for & man. On the other | leas wife, it 
days after Darnley’s murder ; and the game is described as ex- grandee shrinks from any memento of the time when he| she is clever, may give her husbaad valuable assistance in 
actly resembling the fashionable croquet of the present day. | trotted his rounds as the bailiff of my lord’s estate, The man | his own line of work. It is much better that she should 
ext, the masques performed before the Queen are minutely | who has risen by trade would fain to consign to oblivion hig help him so than that he should help her in the management 
described ; and here the episodes of Damville and Chatellard | honourable connexion with the shop. Whatever be the be- of the house. 
find ; and Buchanan setting weakness or foible, a sharp-sighted wife instinctively | There remains the slave wife. We call her so, when all 
grasps it, and erects,if she be so minded, a solid dominion notion of conjugal duty is sunk in the one thought of how 
t . She makes her husband tractable by continually | she may ingratiate herself with her husband. Practically, the 
making him wince. Or she gains the ascendant by another | woman who devotes herself to this amiable endeavour never 


su 
that he says or does. She makes him feel that he is & good | She never lives down her first. im partner of 
sort of man in hig way, but that his way is to be dull, com. | her choice. She never sees him ae he really oe aware 
monplace, and humdrum. Don’t let him attempt to attract bathed in the roseate hues of the days of courtship or with 
observation, least of all to be amusing or facetious in society. | the halo of the honeymoon encircling his brow. Others ma 
His jokes are sure to be pointless, anecdotes twaddling, | see in him nothing but common clay, but to her he is a divi- 
and both are received with an habitual air of pityin silence. | nity, to execute whose commands, to anticipate whose slight- 
Ifhe ventures at an evening party to sing a » OF take | est wants, to bask in whose smile, and to crouch at whose feet 
ng , | Part in a charade, he reads a silent but expressive protest in | is her privilege and her pride. There is something almost 
many more French ones, Her favourite reading was history | his wife's eyes. Heis made to feel, in short, that the thread | touching in her restless anxiety to please her lord, in her study 
and controversial theology. . We must quote the editor’s sum. | of ee ots ane teat be i reer depends is very < we nag seen Nyse ante ee - route song, 
mary pane Ls is favourite dish. Her toilette is tri - 
“ Her large sharp features ht perhaps have been tho ht “fe a are the arts by which the nobler kind of do- formity to his canons of taste, and, | f a thinks ‘Sat as 
handsome rather ee but for the vivacity minant wives maintain their superiority. There is a wife pretty, she is in a flutter of delight. Many ‘are the afternoon 
and high joyous spirit which beamed through them. It hag| WhO owes the moral ascendancy which she possesses over her | visits she pays with the mere view of Picking up a-tittle gos- 
been questioned whether hee eyes were hazel or dark grey, ay A ef vege bpm tact. ing Bigeor an ay, the ex- ~ to amuse him on his return at dinner. Her eff iden- 
: ~ é with which she preserves 1s self-respect unim- | ti i 
but there is no question as to oeleatlike brightness. Her paired. Her knowledge of his character she uses not for any much to say that she would willingly go through fire and 
selfish ends of her own, but with a single view to his happi-| water if she could enjoy his Company in her passage through ’ 
ness. Not a day passes that she does not firmly, but unob- either of those elements, She will even go so far (such is 
trusively, interpose to save him from some deed or word that | woman’s devotion) as to allow him to flirt with pretty young 
might leave 1° sting of ret, 5 pest to os reat h prt ti lesion, for -- - poor oe should no dull or eens, while 
eyes, or in the eyes of o 'y keen sense of the ri icu- h t t with 
ies she prevents his cae ming the ger of ridicule, and by cid — ~~. ~ . re ee he is 
her womanly forethought a thousan petty vexations are re-|  §, h & Wife is the uct of fined and luxuri ; 
back, and s vor phys thedance. atbecharm | sor from his path. Bhe scents instinctively the coming an- She is not to be found among Perm for the seaple veal 
oma pase on > rag neg virginale, “and . dal | BOYance, and if she cannot parry the stroke, she adroitly neu-| that the poor cannot afford themselves luxuries, animate or 
ohewer S n the lute, which set me a beauty of her lo deli- | ‘Talizes its effect. In society, when the conversation drifts inanimate, and a wife of the slave type is a-mere appendage 
cate white hand.” v 8 towards his pepo _ gives it a og yao and keeps | of luxury. Dominant Wives, on the Contrary, abound among 
fost be seen that this volome wil be indispensable for al ce she allays the rising Tecing of ooo 8 sil pa oy ot natural caveat ee a, Tough sona-ob 
innocence of the Berri genoa endless dispute of the guilt or| ne hears a friend abused or himself flatly contradicted. There | toil. No one can mingle among the poor without discover- 


as the several points arise, somewhat more easy than it would 
be in a consecutive Marrative Not the least interesting part of 
the preface is that which describes ’ 


complexion, although fresh and clear, would seem to have 
without the brilliance so common among our island 
beauties. Her hair appears to have changed with her years 


majens and grace. She showed to advantage on 


are few men who cannot be effectually m: by being con- | in what a formidable person “the missis” often is. There 
—.___ renee kept in good humour and tnwendiy’ ton with ia for instance, whether misplaced or not, @ blind faith in her 
WIVES — he x Leto Q which bey ey towards a pe financial ability, ond the sear labourer generally pauses over 
, at the’ © who preven em eve ay from sa or do- bargai til it be rat: te: A t - 
Liking is said to go by con This is just one of those ; ferent sabe i + are seriet eer a 


] ing silly things soon Tipens into deference and submission. | jority of wives among the poor are strict] co-operative; th 
mischievous half-truths which Cause 4 great deal of unhappi- For the protection thus acquired they are even willin to — the house, while the hushenas wan a py oe 
ness. It is quite true that a man is often enamoured of quali- abridge somewhat of their marital dignity, but this is a ce 

ties diame cally opposite to his own. Familiarity with his which a discreet wife never calls on them to make. But power 
own habits of thought and tone of feeling breeds a certain sort 





is not always employed wisely or well. There is & dominant RIBBON ISM, 
of contempt for himself. It is a relief to escape from the mo-| wife who is actuated by less pure motives. The noble has of. Its Oath and Structure. 
notony of introspection. A character stamped with none of the | ten a counterpart in the base, and just as there is a wife who ‘ ; 
features of his own excites curiosity and interest. It is like| rules by means of an exquisite tact, sharpened by disinterested {{Conelusion. 


exchanging the weariness of 9 thrice-told tale for a fresh and affection, so there is one who maintains her position by the} Perbaps it would be unjust to put the extreme construc- 


Piquant page in the book of hufman nature. Gushing school- weapon of petty intrigue alone. Perhaps there is no such tion, which so fearfully suggests itself, upon that portion of 
girls, when they yield to thig fascination, call it “ meeting | field for sordid scheming as that which a second marri the oath where the novice swears “ to allow neither father or 
their fate.” But ‘the natural tendency to admire most in Sed woman. Lady Tartuffe must fe mother, sister or brother, to come between him and the ca: ing 
others the qualities Mins: | in oneself is too often pushed to} a step-mother to reveal in their full extent the profound self. | out of the system.” There are, nevertheless, cases in which 
& dangerous extreme. It vaguely supposed by many that | ishness and low cunning of which the female bosom is some- | that construction has been enforced and accepted, be its inten- 
times capable. She must have a doating old septuagenarian | tion what it may. The rude solemnity with which that awful 
to hoodwink and mystify, a train of handsome young men to/| oath is administered to the ignorant oung men unde 
pay her the attentions which it is the fashion of the day for| its obligations, under the stimulus ofan most frenzied fana- 
young matrons to exact, and an outer circle of acquaintance | ticism, has sufficed in many cases to fix upon their minds the 
iefashionable, half-religious—to be deluded by her spe- | idea that no circumstance on earth could excuse them from 
cious ways into thinking her a pattern wife and mother. tis fulfilling it to the letter. A melancholy instance of this oc- 
not every one who can follow out day by day three separate | curred, some years since, in a north-western county, where 
but intertwining threads of hypocrisy—who can impose on her | the “ jurymen” ofa parish selected a young man 48 the execu- 
husband by a system of unscrupulous misrepresentation, on | tioner of the father of a young and beautiful girl, whom he 
her male admirers by Veiling a heart intent on lucre beneath | was devotedly but secretly attached, and, as they say in the 
an interesting air of languor and melancholy, and on society | North of nd, “ promised in marriage. _ The miserable 
y | by-pretending to discharge the duties of her station with ex- | young man was torn between his oath and his love. He re- 
emplary devotion, while much more sacred duties are secretly | monstrated with the “jurymen” in yain. They not only re- 
ed. It wants that combination of the serpent and minded him of his oath, but taunted him with ha already 
the dove—the cold, calculating, me heart di broken it by his remonstrance, as he had sworn silently to 
under soft insinuating manners—which is the distinctive fea- | abide by their decision; that ‘they, on their part, were also 
y |ture of the wife who rules by tty intrigue. Intellectually, | sworn to make their selection according to turn, without fa- 
ones which it is essential to secure in a life companion The |indeed, she is a poor creature, formidable in nothing but her | vour or affection, or reference to pees, circumstances, or 
sympathy which he is conscious of wanting for the-proper | indifference to truth and honour. The guiding principle of thing», and that their decree was nal. He then brought the 
development of his powers, the endowments of heart or head |her family tactics, which is to isolate her husband from every | matter privately under the consideration of the county dele- 
ienci influence counter to her own, and to allow him tosee through gate, whose calm and inhuman bead was, that the whole sys- 
- | her eyes alone, is in itself an admission of weakness, Bol er | tem would be upset, and might be given up altogether, if such 
‘chemers court an antagonist, and disdain the cowardice | r’diculous remonstrances were listened to; that they were all 
which crawls and creeps to its ends by burrowing in the dark. | sworn to their own parts, as well as he to his; that the busi- 
i ive wi ffhere is the | ness would, of course, be so arranged that peemict secrecy and 
ght, | wife who relieves her husband by taking on herself the on. impanity ee aa f am that the girl herself need ‘never 
clusive responsibility for the household and its concerns ; and | know or suspec d ; 
many more flaws of idiosyncrasy. For all such the wife-cure there is the wife por treating domestic affairs as- placed in} These facts were divulged, and substantiated upon the 
is the best of all possible treatments. The question, then, for | commission, receives from her husband advice and hel in | sworn aeny of the wretched young man in question, 
_ ae Peeper is Dak what i the best sort of wife in| regard to them, while she im to him, in return, vice wie remy bene iat under the protracted and fright: 
€ abstract, but w best wife for him individual and help in regard to his rofessiona! work or pursuits. The ul agitation o} 4 ate 
regard being had to the special requirements of his Satna’ one heave her Tate of hax posiian on the principle of the di-; It may be plainly understood, from the oath which it im- 
Does he stand in need of a being to man , assist, or worship | vision of labour ; the other adopts a system of indefinite re- 8s, that the Ribbon institution was not, at least in its in. 
him ? he want a pushing, helpful or adoring wife ? ciprocity. The one would localize such institutions ag the ancy, unconnected with a hope of one By Sato es ye 
When this all-important point is ascertained, a wise choice | k tchen, nursery, and ho 8 room, and would deal | tants wholly RSet ng en the entire island in the hands 
my. be made. ‘ summarily and without apped with the petty problems which | of the Roman Catholics. But, as time wore on, and a réliance 
ives may be divided into three classes—the wife domi-| continual). press for solution in one or other of those depart- upon foreign sympathy and aid became more palpably chi- 
nant, the wile co-operative and the slave wife. There are The other claims the right of referring in all such | merical, the members of the society seem to have concentra- 
many varieties of the wife ‘Ominant. There is the common matters for instructions to the centre and fountain of domes- | ted their attention and their action upon questions affecting 
Vixen or to begin with, such as was Xantippe, or tic authc » While her husband, in return, may have recourap the tenure of land, the conduct of sand their agents 


dissimilarity of character and tastes must, as a matter of 
course, be the basis, or a n ingredient at least, of any 
enduring attachment. Misled by this delusion, they fling to 
the winds the only solid and reasonable guarantees of hap- 
Piness, and quit firm und to follow the treacherous gui- 
dance of a mere will o the wisp. A man cannot be guilty of 
& grealer folly than that of seeking to find in the person of a 
end a complete contrast to himself. And most of all thisis 
true in the case of the highest form of friendship— i 
ania leads to so many ill-assorted unions as a romantic 
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has been crushed into the length- 
oath, and operative machinery founded thereon, 
still appears to be a want of defined and comprehensive 

as well as a want of a central and supreme govern- 


ent of the whole conspiracy, which increase our wonder 
iniquitous a confederacy, so environed with peril, has 
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for s0 long held together. At the same time, it is quite possi- 

advertised ble that both the one and the other may and do exist. An 

well - | autocrat, a duumvirate, a triumvirate, elected by the county 

Tassments and known to no inferior order in the comepiracy, 

of a fair opportunity may ae Sencuiiney sine of & leeper snd pecry Seine po - 

were soon two or three bidders in the field. cy, and of an absolute general control over the action of the 

Hammes the very causes of this man’s embarrassment helped a All that can be positively affirmed on the subject is 

Leh high mip tigiationtiti i 
o e a v y the ce. 

race-mare at the ; Taces, rode well to the fox-hounds To what purpose, then, it may be asked, are all the count- 


it be said, “ for the million,” and was 

as followed by 2 Ribbon mecting, ‘specially 
was Ww a m 4 ly 
that notices were issued ere “ proper 
threatening with any one who 


less evils inseparable from Ribbonism generated and put in 
practice? Nothing, now at least, distinctively religious, pa- 
triotic, political, or revolutionary, except, perhaps, in the dim 
mist of futurity, the system. 0; all those 
objects, which were undoubtedly p incentives to its 
formation, have y dropt out of its policy, which ap- 
pears now to contemplate little more than the mere injustice 
of endeavouring to overhold forci»le possession of a “ bit of 
land,” for which in many cases the tenants are totally unable 
to pay the rent, upon no plea of equity or common sense, but 
simply because their fathers and their forefathers had it be- 
fore them. This, and the peculiar result the oath says), of 
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transgressors against their uliar regulations, appear to 
now the only business they have upon their hands. 

A short time since a poor man was barbarously murdered 
in a midland county, within a few hundred yards of his own 
home, under their merciless decree ;—and for what? Not even 
for a proved breach of their own ons, but upon the 
mere suspicion that he was likely to give information of their 


pure 
possession. But he reckoned without his host; forthwith he 
of the — peril in which he stood, and 


were now on conspicuous gate and 

Pe we Dut throughout the county, 

of death, from ey corn to 
e 


new tenant of Tu mills. Fora length of | proceedings to a neighbouring trate. Thereis nO doubt 
time outrage after outrage was committed upon all who ven-| that this poor man was himself a Ribbonman; but ‘his visits 
tured to act'in-opposition to those mandates; and it was evi-|to the magistrate in question, and his casual conversations 
dent that the parish “jurymen” had given in their verdict. | with him when they met, were upon a totally different sub- 
Men were severely beaten ‘as they returned from having sold | ject. No matter. were those who kept “a close eye” 
their either at the mills, or at the owner’s stores, in the | (as the oath says), upon them, and rted (according to the 
peovinclal town hard by ; carts were smashed to pieces, and the | terms of the oath), to the county delegate. The “jurymen” 
“pete Were cut up into shreds. ' were called in, and the unalterable degree went forth. The 
successful prosecutions took place; but, in the mean-|cold grave and the widowed heart soon attested with what 

time, the former proprietor bad left the country; the conspi- | melancholy certainty of epee, 
racy may be said to have expired, rather than to have been| The oath by which this illegal fraternity are bound toge- 
put down. ther, and the pear mags Ai which they work, have been set 
There canbe no doubt that the religious element, under | forth and described in paper; and it is only too manifest 
modified would have appeared in such a case, | how profoundly calculated are both to work out the awful 
and that, had the former proprietor of the mills been a Pro- | mischiefs w:! we behold. It must also be acknowledged 
testant, the Roman Catholic successor would not have been | how difficult it is for the common law, or even for extraordi- 


by the Ribbon ; but, had the former | nary powers of the Executive, to grapple with the evil. Ithas 
» who was a Roman Catholic, been succeeded by a| been seen what precautions are provided to prevent identifi- 
ty ie as cértainly’would have been proscribed; gnd| cation, and those of the lower orders who are fortunate 
power of which the executive government is pos- | enough to be unconnected with the system, either believe too 
have ‘availed to carry him safely through the/ blindly in its objects of regeneration, or fear too profoundly 


the decrees of its personal vengeance, to hazard the slightest 
That the system is fraught with the most deplorable results | assistance to the officers of the law. Hence the too 

to the landlord class, and with profound demoralization to the | impunity with which Ribbon outrages are perpetrated in the 

try almost universally, a retrospective view of the last | open day. 

or forty years cannot fail to demonstrate. But, sad as| Our object has been to present somgeng Oe a definite 

these considerations are, there can be no doubt that those who 

are 


, idea of the m and sanctions of the Ribbon society, 
> apn’ engaged in working the terrible mechanism of the/| so far as they have been discovered by the police. We have 
oily as much as they inflict. Not to dwe 


pe ve, stated nothing that may not be relied upon as authentic. 
upon presented, first, at the death-| And the facts will help our lish readers to an estimate of 
g victim, and subsequently, beneath 


the terrorism under which landlords live and property is ad- 
the gallows, where his murderer is suspended, there can be | ministered in Ireland. 
dou that the miserable dupes of the Ribbon crimp- 


dom pass a quiet or a py moment from the 
hour of their eduission into the wile One almost. imme- PET -MARJORIE. 
Dr. John Brown, of cine ty iy has one of-the keenest eyes 


little 
diate is a falling off, or total ne of “ going to 
duty” (confession), ore constant dread of the ouytitly 


il 


scarcely 
sessed 


| 





their y now open on our faag Beirik or & hog A for rari al 
riests, who ha erally denounced t it to the we have no indi- 
rs pe bra oui ta peter te from the altare. The fear- vidual name—naiveté. ta all his writings, from his charming 





t them, | narrative of “Rab and his Friends,” to his thoughtful essay 
ered, | On Arthur Hallam’s fresh and single-minded theology, he has 
always shown the same love of those bright and new 


night. See that handsome, stalwart 
bod twenty years of age, who has hitherto|and always instructive glimpses of the universe which are 
an 





too, of an informer turning up amon 
8 the tremendous oath which is ad 
an 








confidence ease. How he starts now at caught through sympathy with the swift, honest glances of in- 
tothe door; and how he stoops his head, and | experienced and, therefore, utterly d' simplicity. No 
behind some stack of corn as he sees the ser- other man has given us such a del htful insight into the moral 


police coming up the road, But he is as yet young 
and has not ones himself to rely implicit! 
perfection of his order. By-an sf e will 

t boldly, but “ discourse ” 
ect. 


’ 4 e su 

afta fear cued he hndrome 
r eyes le an le, the mo- 
ther of five or six helpless children. Can the inn. Pb of a crue] 
and al ‘ejectment, such as even that depicted by the 


nawoeté of the lower animal world,—that world where moral 
qualities are first discernible in the germ,—and taught us to 
enjoy {so ;Keenly the quaint undress in which the dog, for 
Sorel pai & er — and Lire bak ina - cial 
rm a part uman . ge 
for ubexpectadiess” whieh he admired .so Sutly in “ Peter" 
the Skye puppy, is, indeed, one of the great eben of Me 
own intellect. He makes us feel the world fresh by 
discovering the first anticipations of our dull and conven- 
tional humanities in fresh minds and fresh species. The un- 
affected importance with which dogs regard their meals, the 
quaint pride with which they tulate themselves on their 
acuteness in understanding an order and executing it success- 
fully, the mischievous side glances with which they watch the 
impression made by a forbidden trick, the frank jealousy an¢ 
with which they treat a rival, their etic loyalty 
unto death to their masters, are all made charming in his 
as naif anticipations of human nature. And he has the 
us for pom es Boy far higher naivetés of the same 
kind amongst mn, and has never done a 
tale of] service than by turning the attention of the world, in the last 
(in an article which has 


Sir Walter Scott’s fascinating little friend, Mavoric 
PUM reap aire 
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ce, 
possessed, had an indescribable fire of her own which, 
in combination with her humour and her sweetness, was 
quite enough to rivet the chains of Scott’s impressible genius 
and tender heart. No such striking picture has ever been 
drawn of the great novelist as that of Scott off the 
little woman through the snow from her aunt’s house in 
Edinb oe , like a little lamb, in the corner of his 
shep’ 8 plaid, to his own house, and then saying his non- 
sense-lesson dutifully to her as he stood before her like a 
sheepish schoolboy, with his hands behind him :— 
‘© Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven? 

a crackaby, an. Send eleven ; 

» m af 

Sucelic'en. teoadio-em, 

Twenty-wan ; eerie, orie, ourie, 

You, are, out.’ 
He pretended to great difficulty, and she rebuked him with 
most comical gravity, treating him as a child. He used to 
say that when he came to Alibi, Crackaby, he broke down, 
and Pin-Pan, Musky-Dan,T weedle-um, Twoddle-um made him 
roar with laughter. He said ‘Musky-Dan’ especially was 
beyond endurance, bringing up an Irishman and hfs hat fresh 
from the Spice Islands and odoriferous Ind; she ng quite 
bitter in her displeasure at his ill behaviour and stupidness. 
Then he ‘would read ballads to her in his own glorious way, 
the two wild with excitement over ‘Gil Morrice’ or 
the ‘Baron of Smailholm;’ and he would take her on his 
knee, and make her repeat Constance’s speeches in ‘ King 
John,’ till he swayed to and fro, sobbing his fill............. 
Scott used to say that he was amazed at her power over him, 
saying to Mrs. Keith, ‘She’s the most extraordinary creature 
I ever met with, and her repeating of Shakespeare ovyer- 


be | Powers me as nothing else does.’” 


What was the secret of this great fascination? Princi- 
pally, we think,—though in a very much higher and richer 
region, of course,—exactly that which also constituted the se- 
cret of Scott’s passion for the noblest a the lower ani- 
mals,—the charm of that excessive naturalness, that naked 
simplicity, with which the highest feelings, and deepest intui- 
tions, and richest humour of intellectual life, dawn on us in 
the crystal surface of a mind only just emerging from uncon- 
sciousness, utterly incapable therefore of any of the complexi- 
ties of experience, and yet with fire enough to anticipate in 
strength and intensity of apprehension the feelings and per- 
ceptions of maturity. What anexquisite childish anticipation 
of all womanly ~ is there in that bit of diary written at 
six years of age at Brachead !|— 

“'The day of my existence here has been delightful and en- 
chanting. On Saturday I expected no less than three well- 
made Bucks the names of whom is here advertised. Mr. 
George Crakey (Craigie) and William Keeth and Jn. Keith— 
the first is the funniest of every oneotthem. Mr. Crakey and 
I walked to Crakeyhall hand in hand in Innocence and 
matitation (meditation) sweet thinking on the kind love which 
flows in our tender hearted mind which is overflowing with 
majestic pleasure no one was ever so polite to me in the hole 
stateof my existence. Mr.Crakey you must know is a great Buck 
and pretty geod looking . Lam at Ravelston enjoying nature’s 
fresh air. e birds are singing sweetly—the ealt doth frisk 
and nature shows her glorious face......... I walked to that 
delightful place Crakeyhall with a delightful young man be- 
loved by all his friends especially by me his loveress, but I 
must not talk any more about him for Isa said it is not proper 
tor to speak of gentalmen but I will never forget him.” 

Of course, part of the enjoyment which we take in this is 
derived from the humorous contrast, of which Marjorie was 
entirely unconscious, between jhe little “ loveress’s” frankly 
confessed delight in her fancied conquest, and the form in 
which she would have confided to herself the same sentiments 
at a somewhat riper age. But that isonly a part of the charm. 
The piquancy of the lies chiefly in the clear dawn of 
that feminine love for the luxury of tranquil emotion and gra- 
tified dignity which speaks in the confession of walking 
“and in hand in innocence and matitation, sweet thinkin 
on the kind love which flows in our tender-hearted mind, 
which is overflowing with majestic pleasure,” and in the ten- 
der complacency with which the d admits its principal 
source, “no one was ever so polite to me in the hole state of 
my existence.” Yet no woman could have expressed the 
brimming serenity of sweet sensations so happily, or any wo- 
man who had tried to express it at all would have allowed a 
shyness or a consciousness to mingle with it that would have 

destroyed all the exquisite singleness of this loveress’s “ ma- 
jestic pleasure.” 

The naiveté of Marjorie’s humour is atleast second amongst 
her fascinations. There is the charm in it of a child’s fresh 
oa boldly placed in juxtaposition with the dusty old 
world’s used-up ideas, and quite conscious of the ‘contrast. 
She had been taught to believe in the “divi,” and writes 
et f freely about him, but he has only three positive attri- 

utes to her playful imagination, he invented medicine, espe- 
cially “ sina tea,” and the multiplication-table, with both of 
which happy conceptions he did not cease to torment even 
her; while he held in reserve'the greatest terror of all, with 
which in old times he had nearly worn out the piety of Job 
—“boils.” “Iam very glad,” she says, “that Satan has not 
c= me boils and many other misfortunes. In the holy Bible 

ese words are written that the Devil goes like a roaring 
lyon in search‘ of his Pray but the lord lets us escape from him 
but we do not strive with this awfull Spirit........ to-day I 
ronounced a word which should never come out of a Tady’s 
ps it was that I called Johna Impudent Bitch. I will tell 
you what I think made me in so bad a humour was,I got 1 
or 2 pure of that bad, bad sina tea to-day.” She is evidently 
not quite sure whether Job would have succeeded in resisti: 
Satan if his boils had been complicated by multiplication-ta- 
‘ble and “ sina tea,” for she says, confessing how ill she had 
behaved, “ Ft was the very same devil that tempted Job that 
tempted me I am sure but he resisted Satan ough he had 
ee eae many other misfortunes which I have es- 
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it is what nature itself can’t endure.” Marjorie prob 

ty in the 8 and the 7 lines of the multiplication-table for the 
of children’s pad wiih pected comes 

intelle instinct, aa well as. humour, she did pitch on 

Oe aan of memory which the system 


“devilish” point which “ nature itself 
at Marjorig’s age we could ce: never have e 
feeling 80 eae y. Ind é child had doubt, a 


‘or ourselves, we always held 7 times 9 the peculiar! 
cart endure,” though ' 

eed, , no 
keen sense of humour in inne eee 


t. 

Felinestes the desolate parent’s and then the extraor- 

evidence which she suddenly gives of the bird’s pa- 
tience and resignation, forms an exquisite combination of 
childish nonsense with social irony. ly.a child who had a 
clear sense of the fun in supposing thM® oaths are a sign of pro- 
found grief could, even when solfcited by a promising rhyme, 
oe. to praise the turkey-hen for not swearing at 
her = 

“ Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 

d now world for ever leaved, 


eir father and their mcthers too, 


ill sigh and weep as well as you, 
Me for their offsp fair, 
Whom they did nurse with tender care, 
Indeed the rats their bones have cranch’d. 
Into eternity are they laanch’d ; 
Their forms and pretty eyes 
Their fellow fowls did not despise, 
A direfal death indeed they had, 
That would put any parent mad. 
But she was more usual 
She did not give a single dam!” 


This stroke of humour is poaeey happy with toa 
turkey, for certainly no enraged bird does swear so ally 
and inarticulately, till its throat is on fire with oaths, as the 
turkey-cock, and orie had Fs men experienced its de- 
ficiencies of temper, for in another part of her journal she had 
» With the same naif humour, “A young turkie of 
two or three months old, would you believe it? the father 
broke its leg and he killed another! J think he ought to be 
a or ar oe — a ——— instance of the 
8 humour, w: co! n applying gravely thoughts 
large enough for, and m, the great om A ar 
to the little scale of her own childish interests, half knowing, 
and half unconscious of, the oer rege of effect prod 
A turkey expiating its crimes on the scaffold, or transported 
for life for aggravated assault and turkey-slaughter, was an 
idea the drollery of which was probably only half visible to 
her, All her mora] sentiments are at once applied to the ani- 
mal world. She is horrified at our summary method of k 
ing down the canine and feline populations. “{f think it 
shocking to think that the and cat should bear them, and 
they are drowned after all. I would rather have a man-dog 
than a woman-dog, because they do not bear like woman- 
dogs itis «hard Geis shocking” 
ut, after all, that which gives its to all this childish 
nonsense, and humour, and tenderness, and which fascinated 
Sir Walter Scott, is the wonderful ardour with which the 
child stretched her sympathies into states of mind she could 
only have half understood, and beautified them, even while 
she gave them a simplicity that was alien to them, by making 
them child-like. When she repeats the part of Constance, in 
“King John,” till Scott cannot repress his sobs, and writes 
home such letters as the following, there is, to us, an inexpres- 
sible pathos involved in the mere effort of a little child to enter 
into the heart of such ipenngs as those of which she touches 
the chords :—“ My dear little Mama,—I was truly happy to 
hear that you were all well. * * * [will writeto 
ay as often as I can; butI am afraid not every week. I lon, 
or you with the longings of a child to embrace you—to fold 
you in my arms. I respect you with all the respect due to a 
mother. You don’t know how Tlove you. Sol shall remain 
your loving child—M. Fierce.” 
Be ns Sah Yani in personal relations that Dare this 
aching, but perfectly unaffected, sympathy with thoughts 
and fee stretching away far out of her reach. When she 
says, “the birds are sweetly,—the calf doth frisk and 
nature shows her glorious .”—and » “I came here, as 
I thought, to enjoy nature’s delightful breath, it is sweeter 
than a fial of rose-oil, but alas! my hopes are disappointed, it 
is always spitt'ring, but I often get a blink, and. then I am 
happy;” or, 
“The balmy breeze comes down from heaven, 
And makes us like for to be living!’ 
or again, “T love to walk in lonely solitude and leave the 
of the noisy town behind me, and while I look on no- 
thing but what strike the eye with sights of bliss, I think my- 
self transported far the reach of the wicked sons of 
men,”—there is an effort in the iiery little soul to share the 
“lonely rapture of lonely minds,” and a real forecast of medi- 
tative joy, which blends the white loveliness of childhood 
with the sweetness and and faith of maturer years. 
Sir Walter "3 heart: and intellect were alike 
seve © naton.of. ell the characteristic beauty of 
wl yea das half the i ry Pi Roceise of the iy tee 
as not such a mere nature as Wo: 0 
a rdsworth loy 


No wo; 


** Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The child, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an o wer 
To kindle or restrain,’ 


She had as much in her of love for man as of love for nature: 
~ red bd pe dee ay ‘ ion, a wealth of cener- 
the tender mischisf ae “ an oi 


am 
and simple trust of a li 
combined these with a 4 me on the beau! 


uine passion for m 
of the earth and sky. Tnamectanes lesson on that nearness of 
God to children—and to real, happy, mischievo dren 
saintly apologies for children—which is usually so -common 
ites denying human Sacha 
as den uman to children, instead of attributin 

to them and 

ee Prarching cme into a world far beyond 
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an action, the other day, 


il 
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vaile 
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to comment upon the quality of the soup | London should law-worthy, and their fathers’ 
served at the Gaatlcis’ tal bo enyetid ai hope toes heirs after their hy 2 
the Prince did not of “a horrible purée of horse- 


i t his action, and the jury gave him a verdict for 


al 


( to a um in abolition and angel in Abra- 
Now we have had some experience of these railway refresh- | ham Lincoln. C out the precepts of to any 
and should as soon think of criticising what we | extent, but don’t placard the proscriptions of Sylla by 
find there u high culinary principles as we should think | side with the Commandments; and, finally, don’t 
of appl e canons of high art toa chalk drawing upon | war against women; don’t defame, and persecute, and 
the or the “ mackerel on the flags.” For some myster-| them; don’t call Belle Boyd a‘rebellous jade.” Remember 


ious reason, which we have never yet been able to ascertain, 
rallay rettesiment-ealoon are lnadequste to supply sayting 
Te en are inadequate to anythin 
but wietchedly-made tea and coffee, and enbetable tate, porte 
pies, Eccles-cakes, and sausage rolls. It is true that when we 
turn out of the train, hungry and aweary, and both mentally 
and physically cra for refreshment, our mind reverts (as 
the eye surveys, unsatisfied and discontented, the d and 
unpromising waste presented by these refreshment stalls) to 
the joyous and tasty little meals which the French purveyors 
improvise for us upon their railways. The plate of bouillon 


that the foulest stain on the memory of Louis XVIII. is the 
treatment which the heroic Madame Lavalette experienced 
after the escape of ret men and that there is no more 
dastardly act on record than the e Louis Phili 
of the frailty of the Duchess de orl Even the butcher 
Cumberland respected the Jacobite ladies who had made 
white cockades for Charles Edward. That which you are 
with the Southern ladies can only find a parallel in that 
Jefferies did with the maids of ton.” 
Well, in scores of luxurious dra -rooms, in studies, and 
, | offices, and club-rooms you hear such sentiments as these. 
clear as amber ; the delicate and savoury slice of jambon, or the | And the next evening, gentlemen, as accomplished, as intelli- 
tranche of succulent and flayorous pai2, washed down with a| gent, as high-minded, as wealthy, and as respectable, tell you, 
tumbler of us or ordinaire de Bourgogne ; these | “ The measures of severity adopted by the Federal authorities 
are memories which contrast with the parallel institutions of | are justified in their minutest point of detail by the emer- 
our beloved country somewhat unfavourably for thelatter; but,| gency of the situation. The country is in 
asit isan accepted truth that “ Britons never, never, never, shall ff 


danger. The 

. édes and Persians are at the gate. People don’t eat ice 

be slaves” —not even to good cookery—we are compelled to| creams ina crisis. Traitors are in our midst. With all our 
be as proud of our freedom as e; grin; and bearit. | arbitrary arrests and suspensions of the habeas corpus, our 
The reporter of the Daily however, does not seem | deadliest enemies are treated with undeserved lenity, and en- 
to have been sufficiently im’ with this stoical philosophy, | joy almost impunity. There are newspapers here rebellious 


at least if we aivedued his comments upon the Peter- 

= soup. or pea-soup, and was served with 

what he called “a horrible purée of horse-beans.” Why a| rampant Southerners, who, like the sceptical § archbi- 

purée of horse-beans should be “ horrible,” we are at a loss to | shop George Borrow tells of, sit all day long upon the floor, 

say ; for we are not acquainted with any reason why @ soup| and curse against the commonwealth. Over cocktails and 

made of that particular — of pulse should not be as sa-| cabanas they are continually — for the destruction of 
le 


voury and nutritious as of any other. We will under-| the Republic. It was known days ago in New York that the 
take to:‘say that if Mr. Donald’s cook were to put upon the 


bill of fare of the St. James’s — ee -rooms “ Purge de 
Horse-beans @ la Daily Telegraph,” the dish would become a 
very popular one. This, however, is but a branch issue; the 
main one was whether the reporter of the newspaper had been 
guilty of a libel in terming the soup “a horrible purée.” Here 
the gravamen of the case (we intend no suggestion of a pun) 
appears to have depended upon the weight to be attributed 
to the word “horrible;” for,as to the word purée, judge, 
jury, counsel and all, seem to have been quite at sea. e 
learned judge eran howe never the word before ; 
and Sergeant said it was merely a synonym for 
“thick soup.” We shi have thought that the learned ser- 
geant’s prandial experiences would haye taught him that 
neither real nor mock turtle, nor yet ox-tail soup, are purées ; 
P 
but let that pass. As to the word “horrible;”’ it may, = 
haps ates oa as slightly hyperbolical; but surely it is 
the t of every free-born Briton who has a plate of soup 
him which he does not like, to say that he does not 
like it ; and surely if he has a right to say so, there ought 
be no hindrance to his Legey Bey ons. The reporter 
thought his soup bad, and he of the matter. Juries 
are getting vastly squeamish now-a-days when they punish a 
man for grumbling at his dinner (hitherto the dearest privi- 
lege of an Englishman), and itis desirable that they should be 
a little more uniform in their practice. Only the other day 
the foreman of the grand jury at the Old Bailey made a pre- 
sentment to the effect that the charge for sandwiches was a 
shilling a-piece, and that it was an imposition. Surely this is 
quite as bad as sti ing soup as “a horrible purée.” But 
qaice have lately got into. the habit of finding for the plaintiff 
actions for libel upon the flimsiest pretences; and the old 
barriers of the law are now so. broken down, that it is impos- 
sihle for tag — mony 8 * advise what is and eye | 
not a libel. e jury, being for the most part composed o: 
tradesmen, taking from Poet tty beer Ateneo y apap ang 
sequent, state of irritation at that, cast every one in damages 
for libel, if only it can be proved that a man has said or writ- 
ten anything ble to another tradesman, The ques- 
tion is, where is this to stop? The word “ horrible” was per- 
haps too strong for the occasion; but the sentence obvious] 
ps ng y 
meant nothing but that the reporter did not like the soup sup- 
plied at the yoee station. Suppose he had written 
simply that he did not like it, would that have been libellous ? 
The whole thing seems to us inexpressibly ridiculous, that 
the time and attention of a court of law should be occupied 


to the backbone. ey are not suppressed. Their editors 
are unhung. Yonder sumptuous hotel in Broadway is full of 


rebel chief, Morgan, was about to attempt an escape from his 
dungéon at Columbus, and a suit of clothes was ordered from 
a fashionable tailor in the Empire City and forwarded to To- 
ronto, in the hope of his ga British territory. Rebel of- 
ficers are, swaggering up and down Broadway, and one of 
them, who had been paroled by General Dix, had 4 peg peta dl 
the impudence, a few evenings since, to appear at the Italian 
Opera in the full uniform of the rebel army. As for the 
women, liberavimus orgy sug nostram. we would wage no 
war against them; but they wage a relentless war against us, 
Belle Boyd and her sisterhood 1 have done the North more 
harm, since the commieficement of the rebellion, than fifty 
thousand armed men, They carry Parrott guns on their bon- 
nets, Dahigrens in their muffs, and ironclads in their crino- 
lines. Of shopping they make a conspiracy, of flirtation trea- 
son. They fetch and carry—they go and come. We don’t 
mind their abusive tongues; they may,‘ scorn the Northern 
scum’ as much as th , but we object to their carrying re- 
bel despatches in their hoopskirts, hat are we to do with 
them? We don’t prosecute them for misprision of treason, as 
we have a perfect right to do; we won't guillotine them; we 
don’t whip them, as our friends the Russiansdo. We just ar- 
rest Miss Boyd or her sister, put her under the care of a polite 
lieutenant to convey her to the borders of Secessia, and pack 
her off down South to prevent further mischief. As for the 
‘atrocities’ of General Butler at New Orleans, they simply 
amount to the fact that, indignant at the conduct of some 
Southern ladies, who absolutely on the coffin of a Northern 
officer,he issued a discourteously-worded proclamation, As 
to the letters pe rting to emanate from Southern ladies 
maltreated in pom ay and published in the English news- 
papers, those letters were manufactured in Paris by a notorious 
head colonel.” 
idely and violently conflicting as these statements are, 
there is something definite and tangible aboutthem. The ob- 
server listens to indictment and defence, to charge and repli- 
cation, to ples and counter-plea. -He sees before him Cava- 
liers and Roundheads, Hanoverians and Jacobites. He sees 
and hears, and ultimately, may be enabled to judge and appre- 
ciate. But it is when he is introduced to the men of abstract 
ideas, to the disciples of Jacob Boehmen, to the Swedenbor- 
ians, to the Le my to the Illuminati, to the Fifth 
onarchy men of American politics, that doubt, and at last 
despair overwhelm him—that he becomes an amazed and 
confounded Britisher. Half an hour spent in the society of a 


; thorough japan-black, doubl eres. charepal- mare DOr Oe, 
with trying the question whether a man who is dissatisfied tenia squid fish; ng abolitionist, is.an admi- 
—_ — ~ or has not a right to announce to the world | rable p on for Colney Hatch and apadded room, You 

opinion of it. 


uced to @ gentleman with a beneficent countenance 
As for the Prince of Wales, it was proved upon evidence 


and manners soft'as pumpkin-squash, who, in mellifluous ac- 
that he k not of what was called pea-soup, but of what | cents, talks shambles and blood ings, Your. Christian 
was called gravy-soup, and he liked it so well that he “ was fend holds the Bible in one hand and a six-shooter.in the 


helped twice to it.” An advertisement of this fact would 





other. He blesses you as a man and a brother, but he. has 

surely haye done quite good enough to Mr. Wilkins to com- | another brother round the corner whose bowels he longs to 
pensate for the criticisms of the Daily reporter. | rip up incontinent. He will pray for you; but for the other 
At any rate, the case is not without its useful social teaching. | brother he supplicates that fire, famine, and slaughter may be 
Henceforth let no one say that it is against etiquette to go | his portion, and may cling to him everlastingly. He would 
twice to soup.—London paper, Dec. 10. let him pick up an early worm that never . He would 
Seni bAhsiliy i ts in brimstone and burning marl. 


SALA ON THE SITUATION. 
We commend to the reader the subjoined extracts from 
Mr. Sala’s second letter to the Daily Telegraph. It is dated 


and caustic soda. 
tles, of wrath, and of vengeance. He doesn’t care about fight- 
ing himself; but he will open his purse-strings liberally to 
swell the bounty which shall induce Padd. Oork, or 
Hans from Bremen, or, better still, the athletic, bony, wae 


* * It has certainly been my fortune to come in contact | men from the east and the west of the Union to 


with a number of educated American gentlemen, accomplish 


Se as areata tec am cas aera 
ed and -minded wealth and who | ladelphia who to hi + uel, if the eter- 
do mot 80 8, with the Lincolnian idea, and who claim | mined to go to the wars thy salary will be continued 4 


tobe. solicitous for a strictly | interpretation of the | thy absence; but if thee has made up thy mind not to go, 
Constita 4 Nort a t 





tion. , “The may be right, or the| have no further occasion for thy services.” This is your 
South ma: te iested eoaaered: we eres eto wsiseey Christian friend’s way of thinking. It may almost without 
the e do not wish to see the Union broken | exaggeration be assumed that he wishes the war to be pro- 
up... We, hail its reconstruction on a firm and durable | | in order that he may have more blood. He likes blood. 
basis. “But we do wish to see the laws respected, and the|It is meat and drink to Thies ore chyuiindey sipht 
Tights of the States and of individuals held inviolate. We | gay millions, of Americans who say, “ Well, we're to 
do 06 wiab to ee jena corpus suspended by the *Old| whip the South because they've been sa’cy. The flag miat 
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strength to friendly natives and a terror to the evil-disposed— 
putting, we say, these considerations together, we are not 
overwhelmed with anxiety. 

The Queen had gone to Osborne, to pass the Christmas sea- 
son, receiving there a visit from the Prince and Princess of 
.| Wales. It remains yet to be seen whether her Majesty will 
shake off her absorbing grief, sufficiently at ‘least to return to 
her former habit of taking personal part in ceremonies of 
abr amonmvend, SS Senes wonedel_) Tenge state. The doubt will be solved, early in next month, at the 

) : opening of the Parliamentary session. 





ee He, poeta sayy oenary The controversy between Mr. Cobden and the Editor of the 
wounded officers were Lieut. Times has touched, we trust, ite close, for it has filled a large 
and Lieut. of the Guides 

This happened on the 6th of erie. then the whole of space in London prints that might have been more profitably 

except the Germans, political sj has changed to the right of the ground which they | Occupied. More and mgre, as the correspondence widened, 

tend towards the erection of some earthly paradise | previously occupied, so as to make the picket duty less | did the former convict the latter of gross exaggeration and 

. all da 4 

sel nis men mr ine oes le ecg be ade gp meen, he ein tb i a vray mam, Ti 

cause aoe ood andilike ve g,and next, because, | this the disturbance is confined. All is quiet Peshaw- | outbreak on Mr. Cobden’s part, who is usually a most amiable 

Seale tunnel, they that they discern } ur. Bo ioes to She Kiaias, feoation of Eciade, 5. begs Sir B.} disputant, is the one bit of novelty in the whole affair; a 
a free Parliament in Cullen 
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journalist’s distortion and overstraining are, we regret to say, 


too common to merit a remark. The habit might indeed be 
lamp-iron on Carlisle and the base, brutal, and bloody | hommed, but the enmity of Mahommed Azim Khan only | set down as a prominent source of the prodigious and most 
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unwholesome power exercised by the press. The other point 

to. the native Northerners, I believe that the vast ma-| opportunity to form a powerful faction.—Letter from Oaleut-| that strikes us is Mr. Bright’s silence. He has allowed Mr. 

SE a ae ee ee eee Ron aboll| "A. Gronaw Wrut.c-In the Gourt of Probate, on the 6th ult,, | Cobden to wield the cudgel in his behalf. Did hhig conscience 
° po. , : : 

tion..in the abstract they do not, I ,care one cent. | Dr. Spinks applied in behalf of the widow of a gentleman tell him that he is at heart a revolutionist, while his friend is 
ca ane SDR tbe concrete because it was a big stone to | nam Quick. for probate of the deceased’s will. The testa- | only a reformer ? 
hurl at the head of the South—a tremendous battering ram to|tor married the lady in 1862, and on the same day he exe-| We have almost avoided mention of the late brutal prize- 
thunder against Sumter , and because it was their trump | cuted the will, due execution of which had oe by fight in England; but, as claiming liberty to pass remarks on 
card, and there was no other way but to play it, Whether the | the attesting witnesses. The testator kept the wili in his pos- > ne a ge 
trump will gain the ; but I am con-| session until he met with an accident on the Great Western | What happens around us, we cannot refrain from expressing 
vinced that legions of now ardent abolitionists would be con- 


our disgust that the principals have been cited before a petty 
court for a breach of the peace, while the Directors of the 
Railroad Company, thet bargained to assist them, have es- 
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Railway, by which he was much shaken, and his memory so 
abolition to-morrow if the South would only | impaired that he forgot where he placed the will. The testa- 
we met coe ea, tb 
a ic broken into y \y i - 

«We mus,” sy the North, “ whip the Bouth, ~ om ot Ptatonville Pritea, 


ble, who was at present in Pentonville Prison, admitted hav- | Cped even the censure of public opinion. Surely they could 
maintain the supremacy of the ing entered the house in company with another man, whose 


- - be prosecuted for conniving at an illegal action. Beyond 

_—e name he declined to give, and stolen a jewel case and & case | doubt our ne entors ht have sco them, 
SOUND ADVICE. containing letters and a document, which he believed to be| ,. ;, iia ‘holy Minitied to be ada urged 

the missing will. He and his companion to burn the . 3 

The subjoined paragraphs occur in the recent letter of| documents, in order to prevent detection. Kemble stated fur-| The Emperor Napoleon, in replying to the customary Ad- 

Count de Gasparin and-his associates, addressed to the Loyal | ther, thet although unacquainted with the contents of the in-| dress presented to him by his Senate, ‘has once more pro- 

National League of New York : ——— he oad aero was & a as he one wou and | claimed himself the best-intentioned of individuals. “Good,” 

v roken ouses, he acquired a ‘ 

Acce; +. een, = be bende which ib warned ¥ os &e., e whens miiiatusre generally kept. hhter.) >| gays nigprsinsigne with touching naiveté, i ys sole motive 

= paabeagerd such things con Ud coed Protracted | Quick had proved the substance of the will for w: probate | power of my actions at home and abroad. e gives vent 

+ od rs custo was now —Sir J. P. Wildesaid there were two children | also to the profound aphorism that “it is always an honour 

on a By alee wn Now . ees and | of the deceased,one by a former marriage, who were interested | to proclaim a principle tending to remove the rejudices of 

cine, sammeopeent tary power | in the intestacy, and, until they were-cited, he could not ac-| >.» wei, & pre 

and ares raged y which generally hinders a return cede to the application another.” We suggest to schoolmasters that they might pro- 

to:con A, Jed g rere peor drms t maewed of the law. We PP ar fitably cull such sentences as these from late Imperial speech- 

if Procrastination has been sufficiently branded as a thief, 


ve pod 
Tue QuEEN ReFrusine to BE ComForTED.—The : 
of this, too ther les. 
< Seation arhict e hope trout you at hime oe look oa -* Socppeneen wih te inne as ae. and the effect of evil communications upon good manners 
for also from you abroad. Assuredly on the morrow of the| of her bereavement was passed, on the 14th inst., in strict ge-|a8 been sufficiently promulgated through the medium of 
submission of b mal an-you' ol be be wtp ox Sage of] clusion. A religious service took place carly in the morning | Master Jacky’s copy-book. This is really the sole remark 

ed at the hands of this or that power, They will point ty pape of hee hile who placed on a temls suggested by the speech in question. 
you that a to dirs perhaps the samich Gay wy aekerae- ee. i d Her Majesty makes} By the arrival of the Africa at Halifax, having sailed from 
gether the two sections ‘30 lately hostile. ‘They will tell | *¢queDt visite to the mausdleum, and the custom, 80 general | riverpool on the 26th ult., we learn nothing with respect to 
you that a common enmity, common dangers, are the cement |} onours to the memory of the departed, seems likely. from this Schleswig-Holstein, and presume therefore that hostilities are 
pg ent he ie op Bis genre nna will feel that | 218 example, of being introduced into England.—Huropean| still averted. The Danish Ministry, meanwhile, has resigned. 
: Times, Dee 1% —The Messrs. Laird decline to sell the famous Birkenhead 

“ rams.” —- 
North and South. 

What was penned last week would almost answer for this 
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these jars it is needful, 
rea Deace td liberty You wil not stk ck new rdventares ame po ven the epee of Chars Duupuear ote 
p= on ee ee vipat pearing in the Presbyter. In the last number the writer states 
You will fear a return to the ve policy which, with | the following fact as having occurred in his knowledge, and 
its mevatons 0 and Turbulenge, the mene of the South forced seme ome f the ryan a —— A Aerte tem ge | week’s summary. The civil war lags; though we fear that, 
+ you, . day, x en, e — pater man a pret ved Seas - ; —- his Presbytery, the session instituted | if the unacceptable record of killed and wounded may be 
you almost to the violation of the law of nations. Your glery | process ee ote who died before the trial wasended, | sgain omitted, a tale of much suffering might be told from the 
Will be to take the opposite of those violent declarations, of | Nothing by this, the session, in order that, as they armies on either side, the result of the inclement weather that 
those fillibustering expeditions, of those unscrupulous ambi- | supposed, the formalities of the book t be properly Ob- | has lately prevailed.—The actual operations have been on a 
The temptations which a army excites are of the class | party guilty of the charges, and suspending him the com-| VFY gern 7 chet 
most difficult to you not hesitate to reduce your penton of the church.” — Presbyterian. as though the assailants’ were ashamed to destroy the city 
forces ae peace! ae only” your material ty but off-hand while the harbour and forts are untaken, yet 
your very liberty voly isarming, in a reduction of 
expenses, and areturn tothe old idea of small armies and TER ALRIBION. 
But we do not deceive ourselves. Your small armies, do ~" 
Paw ol our military education is rg ect you have 
aoe Se gd See tae i © recital of your Over the Water. 
death end to ain nad oehat yee bane tearucd Son w pedi London papers to the 28rd ult. inclusive, and Cork papers 
uation. of one day’s later date, have come to hand by the Cty of Baj- 
again timore, of the Dale line. There is not much stirring news. 
Sow suabaed by Laatnds hiaeeeate ell orion ee That which appeals most immediately to our sympathies 





immensely valuable “rebel” salt-works being destroyed and 


mode of restoring the Union, and encouraging the strong 


comes from India, aud is, we regret to say, discouraging in its 

———_. tenour. We smile indeed at the rapidity, with which certain 

N. W. FRONTIER OF INDIA. of our American contemporaries jump to the conclusion that 
The Commander-in-Chief has arrived at Lahore, but there | British rule in India is again endangered, because the contest 
is now wo prospect of the Camp of Exercise being formed | with the hill-tribes on the Punjaub frontier has assumed for- 
ae sapoemnen Se rag Rag don - ro brad ae midable proportions, and because our losses have been heavy 
pert of the. intended camp will either join the field force, or | 12 Sundry engagements that took place during the month of 


into a of observation at Rawul Pindee. So| November. ‘Various disasters have been reported from, time 
narrow are these 80 intense is the cold, and restricted 


to time; but the sad sum total is now set down at 18 officers 

the ee pa pe Be = so bof oy sous: | killed and 12 wounded, and in killed and wounded nearly 800 
Been hoses, valuable oa thot are, are not a drag on | Mon. The officers are British ; but the majority of the men /| and record any proceedings that tend to show how the repre- 
operations, The Sikhs of the Punjab Irregular | are Sikhs. Still, we have been so unaccustomed of late to | sentative mind is generally affected towards the war. In the 
Force sleep in thei~ eee sme as scoring the victims of war by thousands, that the casualties | Lower House, then, on Thursday, Mr. Baldwin of Massachu- 
date ' soldiers. thus announced have caused a profound sensation. The diffi-| setts brought forward a Resolution, repelling any idea of ne- 
Pass, some 90 miles in advance of their fret starting plese It | culties of the campaign result mainly from the mountainous | gotiating with Richmond. It was carried by a vote of 89 to 
had been increased to 7,000 men, with eight on the} character of thc ground and the rigour of the climate, albeit |24. On the same day, a partially counter move was made by 


Bape the Enfie! Mr. Rodgers of New Jersey, as though feeling the way to- 


Marblehead. The vessel was roughty treated and had the worst 
of the encounter; but the battery was subsequently carried by 
a Union land force, which captured two guns and dispersed 


and taken by a body of Confederates largely outnumbering 
the Federals. 

Congress, which caffe together on Tuesday, after its holi- 
days, has been busy; but not with matters that call for no- 
tice. It is, however, entirely within our province to mark 
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the Pehle ty ike Id, | the hill-men in arms against us are hardy and valiant fellows. 

end rush upon. the shyly © the Bilkhs,| But our force has been increased to about 7000 mieh ; and it is | wards peace proposals. The House rejected this by a vote of 78 

seurage, obind on re the of well | fortunate that preparations had been already made for the con- to 42. Other demonstrative motions have been put aside, by 
and depot, and in front | gentration of troops in large numbers at Lahore, for purposes | referring them to sundry standing committees. Among thes 


Northern sentiment: said to prevail in that State—In the © 
Stono river, 8. C.,a smart engagement took place lately be- | 
tween a previously masked battery and the U.S. gun-boat © 





hy, Nextt 


were willing to work out the same result piecemeal. Yet | 
wherefore should the avenger’s hand be held? Destruction of © 
private no less than public property appears to be recognized | 
asa legitimate process in Christian warfare ; and we read of 


a town burnt, in Florida, just as though this were the correct 4 
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the occupants.—At Jonesville, in Western Virginia, on Sun- 
day last, a small Northern force of 800 men was overpowered | 
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was 8 curious one in the 






nage, from Mr. Howe of Wisconsin, 
under, which vas to callout a million of ninety- 
day Volunteers, for the of carrying food and freedom 


enpposed that not much rei business is transacted.—The 
Draft is postponed for the pretnt.—Mr. Lincoln is presumed 
to be a candidate for the next \rm of the Presidency. Gen. 
Grant is still put forward by te Herald. Gen. McClellan’s 
name is also stealing into notice 


More Weds. 

The stagnant surface of publicaffairs was ruffled, early in 
the week, by the publication of aletter addressed by, Messrs. 
De Gasparin, Laboulaye, Martin, ad Cochin, to the Loyal 
League of New York. This tion, it appears, had 
opened a correspondence with the abve-named philanthropic, 
philosophic, eloquent, and eatimabl Frenchmen; and their 
reply or acknowledgment is now bere us. Being couched 
in lofty language, and expressive of th deepest sympathy with 
the Northern cause, it has been receiv in this country with 
a flutter of delight, incomprehensible the European mind. 
For these worthy individuals possess n¢ a particle of political 
influence at home; nor do they fortify American friends 
with any arguments, that these latte) have not plied on 
their own behalf, times without numbr. Reading over 
their earlier paragraphs, which are llevoted to a re- 
statement of familiar pleas—varied lywever by pretty 
strong anathemas upon Slavery and th South—we find 
only two novel points suggestive of temark. In the 
first place these sages take up the threadbae and antenable 
ground, that the voice of Europe, if generallyexpressed as an- 
tagonistic to the Confederacy, would have pnvented the civil 
war from which European industrial interestahave so greatly 
suffered, because, say they, “ moral forces aré after all, the 
great forces.” A strange view is this, it may be noted in 
passing, to present to aparty that boasts a milion of men in 
arms to enforce its moral suasion! But, bond this, the 
Count de Gasparin and his colleagues should be reminded 
that the North has been charging upon Eunpe, for these 





thirty months past, that its sympathies have bem all cast in |. 


the opposite direction—the Count himself, Prijce Gortscha- 
koff (!), Professor Goldwin Smith, and a few proninent indivi- 
duals, being cited from time to time as exception: to the rule. 
If then moral forces be, after all, the great forc@, and these 
have been given to the South, how happens it thit the South 
has not triumphed? These writers tell us thé sympathy 
rules the day. The Loyal Leaguers tell us that their enemies 
have had all the sympathy. How, we demand, Ins the day 
gone? How will it goin the end? The truth isthough the 
theme is too voluminous to be discussed here, that: mations 
intermeddle more than ever in each other's affairs-—so far as 
words are concerned ; less than ever—when it comesto deeds. 
Aiding and abetting—on paper—are the mode. But,in pro- 
portion as humanitarian sentiments prompt despa and 
flavour newspaper articles, so does enlightened self-nterest 
regulate public conduct. 

In the second place, these champions declare that a ® - 
tion between North and South is unnatural, and indeed inpos- 
sible, because the twain are in reality one, in “ faith, e, 
history,” and so forth. It is conceivable that they maj not 
know how thoroughly this doctrine is repudiated by lealling 
spirits among the Loyal National Leaguers, from their pul- 
pits and from their hustings. You could not offer a more 
grievous affront to a Massachusetts fanatic, than by hiating 
that he could by any process whatever be assimilated with a 
slaveowner from Mississippi or Georgia. ‘This fact, we 
say, might not have occurred to foreigners at a dis- 
tance; and they might not unnaturally have concluded 
that some latent fraternal affection intensified the clamomus 
demand for union. Yet these French ideologists might never- 
theless have been aware that their own countrymen are not 
all of their opinion—do not all believe that, in the ‘yery 
nature of things, the Republic must be one and indivisible. 


“It is curious that among the books lately received at 


this office, and announced in another column, is one that bears 


the significant title: “ The Man of the North and the Man of 


the South: or the Influence of Climate. Translated from the 
French of Ch-Victor De Bonstetten.” Comment were useless. 
“ Nowhere, perhaps,” says this letter, “is there a more tho- 
rough national homogeniety.” Nowhere, say both Northern- 
ers and Southerners, is there less of it. 

But slight discrepancies or illogical pss un- 
heeded, coming from mouths or pens that herald an sssured 
victory. That the “revolt will be crushed,” and slawry ex- 
tinguished, is the conviction honestly entertained anc confi- 
dently assured. Could it be otherwise than gratefully and 
enthusiastically hailed ? Is it surprising that journalists should 
exalt the wisdom that sees things precisely from their own 
point of view—that prophecies a future just such as they have 
themselves predicted? So proud, indeed, are our profesional 
brethren of the laudations heaped upon their cause, aid of 
the encouragement given to their persevering efforts, that they 
scarcely condescend to notice whole paragraphs of advice as to 
the future—advice, it must be owned, that does not accord 
quite so harmoniously with the ultra Republican programme, 

Accord ?—it is at total variance with the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, if this be represented by the Ohases, Sumners, 
Butlers, Cheevers, and the like, who would treat the South as 
Russia is treating Poland. ;The French epistle counsels “mo- 
deration, generosity, liberty ;” and then proceeds to detail 





and will become the rule of action. The commentators around 
us cite this brief exhortation, and applaud it faintly and 


cation, upon which in truth they could hardly venture, with- 
out inflicting damage on themselves. For sd wide is the dif- 
ference herein between the advisers and the advised, and so 
severely do the former tread on the toes of the latter, that one 
is half inclined to suspect that the exhortation is applied in a 
vein of the most delicate irony. Satire is a keen weapon in 
the hands of Frenchmen. Does it not lurk in such passages 
as this: “There can be no question, as you have often 
said, of an occupation of the South, of a conquest of the 
South, of reducing the Southern States to the condition 
of Provinces.” How can the advocates for crushing-down 
and keeping-down relish such words as these: “ You hope, 
gentlemen, that those whom you conquer to-day will to- 
morrow meet you in debate, and you will accept in all their 
truth the struggle of the press, of the legislative hall, and of 
the ballot, which will replace the strife of the battle-field.” 
Or, again, what must the frantic clamourers for a “strong 
government” think of so pregnant a hint, as is embodied in this 
admirable sentence: ‘“‘ We all feel it is much better that you 
should have to encounter difficulties fruitful of liberty, than 
that you should seek for yourselves the deceitful advantages 
of a dictatorial régime.” 

Finally—and it is for the purpose of calling attention to this 
special point that we have entered upon the subject—Messrs. 
de Gasparin, Laboulaye, Martin, and Cochin, invite their cor- 
respondents to throw aside, as wholly unworthy of them, the 
vain idea of cementing their re-united States by the common 
danger, the common enmity, and the common glory of a for- 
eign war. The paragraphs, in which this sound and much- 
needed counsel is offered, are too earnest and eloquent to be con- 
densed, and too important to be omitted ; we give them place 
above. We only wish that we could indulge the same trust- 
ful spirit—if it be not satirical—as is manifested by this foreign 
coterie, and say in confidence with them, to our warlike cou- 
sins: “ You will feel that after these jars it is needful, before 
all else, to restore to America peace and liberty.” 





The Death of Thackeray. 

The telegraph from Halifax brings us intelligence of the 
death of the great English novelist, William ,Makepeace 
Thackeray. It is the saddest news that we have recorded in 
many along day; for Thackeray fin his peculiar walk, was at 
once one of the greatest and best men of his generation. He 
has added to English literature works that will endure till our 
language itself is forgotten; and he has left us the memory of 
an honourable life, in consonance with the pure spirit that 
breathes through all his written teachings. We need not now 
dwell upon the story of his career in letters, his travels to and 
fro, his several visits to this country. There will be a time for 
all this, when the first shock at so grievous a loss has spent its 
force. 

Tidings of this sudden bereavement will awaken sorrow in 
many hearts—especially among those who had the good for- 
tune to be numbered among Thackeray’s friends. Those who 
best knew him knew how genial, how true-hearted, how 
manly he was. It may be that the warmth of his sympathies 
and the excellence of his nature were somewhat veiled by the 
coldness of his manner. But the coldness was merely super- 
ficial. As with his works,so with the man. A tinge of cyni- 
cism overlaid, but did not conceal, profound sympathy with 
goodness, beauty, high ideals, and chivalric sentiment. It will 
be long before we lose from off the earth a writer so admi- 
rable, and a man so estimable. 





Drama. 


“On with the Dance” would just now seem to be Mr. Wallack’s 
managerial motto. Within the week now closing, he has placed 
two of Dance’s pieces on his programme; alternating them with 
the ever popular “‘ Rosedale,” These pieces are ‘‘ Naval Engage- 
ments” and the ‘* Fine Old English Gentleman.”’ To-night “ Rose- 
dale” will be presented, for the seventy-fifth time, and, doubtless, 
the theatre will be, as usual, crowded to its utmost limits. This 
play has “‘ drawn” wonderfully ; as also did the entertainment of 
last Wednesday evening. Ifthe merry mannger cried out, in jue 
bilee, “‘ On with the Dance!’’ the merry public, finishing the By- 
ronic quotation, responded, with equal enthusiasm, ‘Let joy be 
unconfined.” I don’t know that I ever saw a brighter spectacle 
than his theatre presented, on that occasion, An atmosphere of 
enjoyment pervaded the place, and all was gay, on both sides of 
the curtain. 

“ Naval Engagements” is an old and well known play, but it 
has not before been produced at this theatre. Thus, in some 
sense, it was a novelty. I scarcely need say that it was put upon 
the stage with that careful elegance which denotes the supervision 
of experienced taste. No effect was lost in the arrangement of 
the scenes, while good acting, in all the parts, emphasized every 
telling point in the play, and lent it @ brilliamcy not its own. 
“+ Naval Engagements” is a two-act farce, striving to be acomedy, 
and only partially succeeding. Hence it requires to be acted with 
more than ordinary skill and spirit, lest the spectator become un- 
pleasantly conscious of its innate incongruity. But, for this very 
reason, it is especially well suited to Mr. Wallack’s company. {That 
company is, indeed, capable of asuceessful effort in pure comedy; 
but, for certain of its members, there is nothing socongenial as the 
domain of mixed comedy and farce. Mr. Lester Wallack is particu- 
larly brilliant herein, and hence the merit of his spirited and very 
amusing personation of Lieutenant Kingston. The rencontre be- 
tween the Lieutenant and his father, the Admiral—finely played 
by Mr. Gilbert—presented a specimen! of perfectly good acting. 
You remember how humourous the situation is. It had been 
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woman, between whom and himself there existed any disparity in 
age, They have been separated two years, each meanwhile 
having chosen a mate. The Lieutenant has selected a widow of 
forty; the Admiral has selected a girl in her teens. The former, 
arriving from what, on the stage, is called “ Gibberalter,”’ stops, 
with his widow, at an inn, within ten miles of the Admiral’s 








-house, The latter, with his chosen maid, chances to arrive at the 


same place, Father and son meet, and explanations ensue. Both 
parties, conscious, like Tom Jones’ tutor, of “the fitness of 
mat feel awkwardly. Here is the chance for fun, and Mr. 

allack and Mr. Gilbert improve the chance. Their stage “ busi- 
ness” was irresistibly comical, throughout the piece. Nor were 
the ladies backward in promoting this fun. The Widow Pontifax 
was played by Mrs. Wilkins, and was therefore played with the 
ripe repose characteristic of thorough breeding, with complete 
appreciation of humorous circumstances, and with the art that 
conceals art, and captivates the spectator with the illusion of na- 
ture, Ihave said that this lady is an excellent actress, Did I say 
that her voice is music? That pretty compliment has, I dare say, 
been long ago paid to somebody, by somebody else: I only hope 
that the recipient deserved it as truly as Mrs. Wilkins does. You 
perceive here a little enthusiasm as to the new actress. Well: 
a lady of culture is rarely met with, either on the 
stage or off it; and there is especial pleasure in praising 
one whom you can praise heartily. In this mood, by the 
way, I should also commmed Miss Henriques, for her arch and 
lively performance of Mary Mortimer. This young actress is 
certainly more pleasing in playful parts, than in the sentimental, 
white muslin, bread-and-butter line, to which. hitherto she has 
been generally restricted. A word of approval is also due to Mr. 
Norton, for his excellent make-up, and quiet humour, in the part 
of Trish Dennis. It was his first appearance this season, and he 
was pleasantly welcomed. The only other part in the piece 
—that of Short, the landlord, was played—con amore, by Mr. 
Browne. 

“The*Fine Old English Gentleman”—properly called “ The 
Country Squire”—is so familiar that it scarcely calls for remark. 
Thaye, on previous occasions, rehearsed its merits as a comedy 
that, in some sense, realizes one’s ideal of comfortable rural life, 
and old-fashioned hospitality, in merry England. It is very well 
acted at Wallack’s, and is always well received. Mr. Mark Smith 
is, I think, without an equal in the character of Squire Broadlands 
and it is a treat to hear him sing the song of the ‘ Old English 
Gentleman,” whom he typifies so well. He was warmly applauded, 
on last Wednesday night, as also was Mrs. John Sefton, in the part 
of Temperance, which she acted with thorough naturalness and 
strong pictorial effect. The only other piece of acting, noticeable 
for especial merit, was that of Mr. Young, in the guise of Sparrow. 
There are “star” comedians, who, in comparison with this actor 
become as dull as funeral mutes 

It should be mentioned that Miss Ione Burke, formerly of 
“ Laura Keene’s Theatre,” has been added to Mr. Wallack’s thea 
trical company.’ She made her first appearance at this house, on 
last Wednesday, in the part of Fanny Markham. The young lady 
has much to learn before she can be accounted an actress. 
Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the vocal assault on 

er mn will not be repeated. That. delicate and de- 
liclous poem, ““ Come into the Garden, Maud”—~a poem 
that burns with passionate splendour, and breathes in beau- 
tiful music, the very ecstacy of devotion—ought to be pro- 
tected against sacrilege. It is, moreover, entirely out of keeping 
with her character, that Fanny Markhamshould sing such a song. 
She is described, by the Squire, as “‘a man-woman;”’ and “Troul 
the brown Bowl,” or ‘A Southerly Wind and aCloudy Sky” would 
come much more appropriately from her Diana‘n lips. Moreover, 
the tax would be lighter upon Miss Burke’s limited powers of yo- 
calization, 

“The Ticket-of-Leave-Man” is still presented at the Winter Gar- 
den, and will be played during the next two weeks. It is one of 
the most pathetic and instructive dramas ever put upon the stage, 
and no one should miss the opportunity of seeing it. I would, 
however, suggest a few necessary precautions to those visiting the 
Winter Garden, in cold weather. Each person should carry a foot- 
stove, and a jug of hot negus, and a flannel blanket. The entire 
Russian costume might perhaps be preferred, and would certainly 
be useful. 

New plays are announced, for Monday evening, at the Olympic, 
and at Niblo’s. Mr. Frank Drew will make his first appearance, 
at the former theatre, in “‘ A Bull in a China Shop.’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams will play, at the latter, in an Irish drama called “ Connie 
Soogah.” The announced programme at Wallack’s contains no 
novelty. The French Theatre, which is brightening from week to 
week, offers its patrons a good entertainment, every Tuesday and 
Saturday evening, at Niblo’s Saloon, Three pieces will be played 
to-night—"* Les Piéges Dorés,” “ L’Histoire D” un Sou,” and “ Les 
Deux Aveugles.” Uo MERCUTIO. 


On Tuesday night, the farcical four act comedy, Le Voyage de Mon- 
sieur Perrichon, was performed by the French Company at Niblo’s, 
the chief parts being intrusted to those ever-conscientious artists, 
Messrs. Edgar andGravier, It is needless to say that they were 
played with spirit.—Perhaps the piece lacks interest, owing to the 
unimportance of the female roles. Mme. Bergeon therefore mer- 
its all the more commendation, for having succeeded in infusing 
much life into the character of Mme. Perrichon.—Nothing more is 
required in the part of Henriette, than to listen well and to look 
pretty. And as far as looks go Mile. Nathalie Dumas js all that 
could be demanded, for we defy any one to find in either hemi- 
sphere a Henriette who more completely justifies the mancuvres 
of her rival lovers. Itmay be more difficult to listen well; and 
in truth it is a rare accomplishment on the stage. Actresses how- 
ever are not generally aware that even this is worthy of all study 
and effort. 





Hats and Facies. 


Last week, we refused to believe that the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days” had 2 y= the recent beastly prize- 
fight for the London Times, We are now informed on good 
authority that Mr. Hughes did not wield the pen on that oc- 
casion. Professor Goldwin Smith, Thornton Hunt, 
and Theodore Martin, have joined the National Shakspeare 
Commit . Story, sculptor of the “ Cleopatra” 








agreed between this father and son that neither should marry a 


$OD derepeqereenaty 
and the “ African Sibyl,” has come to the rescue of his coua- 
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try. The natives take the trouble to in late a prepo- 

in opie e of. Paris, 
are a new Sebastopol at layeff, in the 
This is the Ozar’s naval station. The Mayor of the town recently 
sent thanks to New York for the hospitalities lavished on the 
Russian The Prin 





memory gift i 
Very tart, but often hi the nail on the head, the Boston 
Courier declares that “the President offers the assistance of 
the army of the United States to enable one-tenth of the 
voters of any rebellious State to govern the other nine-tenths ; 
and this he calls a republican form of govern- 
ipt si of “our azure- 
—_— operations have 
bee in the mountains of Utah, whichjare 
thought to be rich in stores of precious metal. —- 
We are glad to learn that Messrs. Roberts Brothers, the 





publishers of Jean Ingelow’s Poems, have arranged to 
pay the author “a copyright” on her . This is high- 
toned liberality, as well as justice. About says of 





an avaricious man, that after having kindled his fire, he 
stuck.a cork in the end of the bellows to save the little wind 
that was left in them.—_—_——The Philadelphia Press says of 
Mr. Edwin Forrest that “he is so near tion as an actor, 
that it is impossible to be so attracted by his excellencies 
now, as we ht have been when contrast made them more 
palpable.” This would seem to imply that if Mr. Forrest 
were 2 better, he would not be worth seeing at all. 

North American Review, for January, 1864, has 
been published, and is very creditable to the new editors, 
Messrs. J. R. Lowell and C. E. Norton. Hitherto this maga- 
zine has. been too often merely Boece @ certain senry 
He sre ye vi 7 An ers. © present number 
in the the aorival of among the dry bones The book 
notices are a well written. London thieves 
have taken to dropp g vitriol into ladies’ pockets. A hole is 
burned, and the thief“ finds” a purse in the street——-—— 
gun Slognapemerts So be a mode medidae puff: “ Dear 
Doctor—I shall be one hundred and seventy-five years old, 
next October. For over eighty-four years I have 
been an invalid, unable to step except; when moved 
with a lever. But a‘year agoI heard of the Granicular Sy- 
rup. I bought a bottle, smelt the cork, and found myself 
a man. I can now run twelve miles and a half an hour, 
and throw nineteen somersaults without stopping 
Few secrets would ever escape, if the following directions 
were rigidly observed: Never confide in the young; new 
leak, Never tell your secrets to the ; old doors seldom 
shut closely. The sum of $7,000 has been collected in 
Paris, for the Sanitary Commission in this country. 
The Providence Journal, often a very bitter commentator on 
England, remarks that “ the British government evidently in- 
tends to observe the duties of neutrality.” The discovery is 
better late than never. “Recent statistics,” the 
Paris Opinion Nationale, “ show that, in one of the lunatic 
asylums of the department of the Rhone, one-third of the pa- 
tients owe their infirmity of mind to spiritualism.” At 
a recent fair, in Gloucester, Massachusetts, a wreath was ex- 
hibited, ae _ to 4 egg ——— of ~_ 
place, none of whom er years of age, while ten o 
them are over 90, and one is a centenarian. Pos 
tary Monthly is annonneed to sppear, at Washingion. Tt will 

on announ to appear, at mn. Iitw 
be waited b Tp rot H Coppée, of Philadelphia, and is to 
be called the “ United States Service e.” —_—_——-Mr. 
Grote, the historian of ‘Greece, who is one of the council of 
University College, London, has offered to put up at his own 
expense, on the walls of the cloister of the college in Gower- 
street, a mosaic representation of scenes and persons of the 
mee —. to be executed bya Parisian sculptor, the 
n q 
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Baro ueti. It is proposed to form a society in 
London for the peppeeion of hting. An im- 
mense hydraulic ©, W 24 tons, has been 


’ 

-manufactured at the Grecawell Works, Birmingham, for the 
Russian Government. It has a power pressure equal to 1,000 
tons, and is able to snip a bar of cold iron six inches 
square. Mr. G. Baillie, late Sheriff-Substitute of the 
western district of Perthshire, has conveyed the sum of 
£18,000 to the Dean and Council of the Glasgow Faculty of 

- Procurators, for the erection of free libraries to be established 
on the principle of that founded in Liv . In a 
pea pss m o English channel, an ishman, after 
discoursing at length upon the question as to the equalit of 

races, closed by saying, “I thank God that I am an English 

man.” A Frenchman, sitting +h — “I thank that 
‘hat - 


the philosophic way of 
of such a question. California critic speaks 
thus of Artemus Ward’s lecture: “It reminds me very much 
of the vein of thought in which a clever man, two-thirds 
tight, inteign, mae he sits down, with‘a friend or two, to 
finish the of getting tho 80.” A 
Frenchman has patented an invention for pul 
fuse of slate, and mixing with it some substance w 
duces a most durable wering iy 
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scar, which is in a com normal state, 
ness, my right foot can quite compare with the left. I send 


Mr. | theologi 


pro- | will 








e could not fly, was 
York. He measured 


of wings. 
cant and awful 
from persons 








saver. te _ to learn that Mrs. Bowers, the well 
known actress, lost her wardrobe, valued at $15,000, by an 
accident to the cars on the Busquehannah Ferry 


on the night of the 7th inst. 


a 
ADVICE TO CITY SKATERS. 


The prophets of a severe winter are beginning to exclaim, “I 

told you so!”’; and unusual interest is attached to the question of 
ice. It is well therefore to know that, if the uncertainties of this 
sea-board climate prevent the establishment of ‘‘ Rinks” on the 
grand scale common among our Colonial neighbours, we have 
here one resort at least that is accessible and enjoyable, that is 
kept in excellent order and is free from troublesome crowds. 
We allude to the Fifth Avenue Skating Pond, at the corner of 
that fashionable thoroughfare and Fifty-ninth Street, and close 
therefore to the main entrance of the Central Park Here, sunk 
beneath banks that afford some shelter from Boreas, several acres 
have been flooded. Here the skater can hire the implements he 
may lack, adjust them beside the stove of a convenient building, 
and then disport himself at his ease. The whole management is 
good ; and the place has the singular advantage, that “ unprotected 
females” are subject to no annoyance. 





pa car te eg ty ; ene ae latest antelignash from 
hina (Shanghai, to mportant. Burgevine, and 
all other Europeans, have quitted the Taeping service, the 


Chinese authorities agreeing to on them, and Major Gor- 
don assisting them to esca) is desertion will indefinitely 
increase the value of the lo-Chinese serving on the Impe- 


rial side. On the other hand, the Court of Pekin, while con- 
ceding Mr. Lay’s request to be allowed to pay the new Navy, 
refuse to exempt Capt. Osborn from the authority of the pro- 
vincial vicero Capt. Osborn refuses to move until he is 
pee and awaits the return of Mr. Bruce, who has gone 
on a holida 


trip into Tartary. Served by Europeans, paid b 
a ph aye | responsible only to the t, who is ded 
by a Euro , Capt. Osborn, if he carries his point, will have 


substantially broken down the whole Chinese 
will be master, if not of China, at least of 
waters.—London paper, Dec. 19. 


ail’ Chinese 





Ovituary. 


ArcuBisHop HucHes.—John Hughes, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New-York, died on Sunday evening, at his re- 
sidence in m avenue. He was born in the North of 
Ireland in 1768, and was consequently 65 years of age. He 
was the son of a respectable farmer of small means, and emi- 

ted to this country in 1817. His father, who had preceded 
fim, placed him wi a florist to learn the art of gardening, 
but, having a taste for study, he fitted himself and entered the 
seminary of Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitshurg, where 

he remained for several years, being cnplayed almost from 
the first as a teacher. was ordained in Pulled 
in 1825, and. was settled in a parish in that city. In 1830 he 
discussed in the newspapers with the Rev. John Breckinridge 
the question, “Is the Protestant religion the religion of 
Christ” The articles attracted so much attention that they 
were collected in a volume, which had a wide circulation. In 
1884 he had another discussion with Mr. Brec' ag the 
champion of his creed. In 1832 he founded St. John’s 
Church in Philadelphia, In 1836 he was appointed Five we} 
to Bishop Dubois of New York. In 1839 he was ted 
to the diocese, and in 1842 he succeeded to 

the dignity of Bishop. He effected various reforms, visited 
France, Italy, and Austria to obtain pecuniary ‘aid, and 
founded St. John’s College at Fordham. In 1850, New York 
was made an archiepiscopal see, and he went.to Rome to re- 
ceive the pallium at the hands of the Pope. To the last, the 
continued to be a zealous and able advocate of 

the rights and interests of his church, exercising unlimited 


sway especially o Trish brethren. His v to Europe 
Inet vont as one ot toe reputed emissaries of the U: 8. Govern- 
ment, will be in the recollection of the reader ; as also his some- 


Fe Ame i nae er det) pee eg agen 
otwithstanding many assertions contrary print, 
4 of the civil war, 

> & man 


Prelate 


if there be any in 
Apmrrat Sr H. W. Bruce.—Adml. Sir 


K.C.B., died at Liverpool, after 
She 1th a been j 


Pat ae 





and 
W. Palmer, Comm. 
~ Brighton, ‘Major Ev 
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Cay late of i 
mae ard, Windsor Castle Cal. Fitz Gib- 
; e 49th Regt., and of Toronto, U. C., aged 83,—At 
Preston, Lan vey suddenly, Lieut.-Col. Martin, late of the 
16th Lancers and | Regt., and for a ee Governor of the 
Preston House of Co on.—The- Rev. J. Forshall, late keeper 
of the M88. at the British Museum.—At Monckton. 
., accidentally killed on the railway.—At 
late of the ist Royal —Sir 
p 7 of the Lond 






on banking-house of 
Glynn and Co. and frmerly Lord Mayor of that city. 


dppotntments. - 


., pw H. M, Vice-Consul at Bengazi, to be H. M. 
vince of Scutari; and G. Dennis, ., NOW 
esber for the Bown Eadie et Looe 
bert N ‘or the Sou’ 0 has 
been anor Siicitor General for Canada West and member 
of the Hxecutiv Council. 





R. Reade. 
Consul for a 
British V.-C. at 




















Arup. 

At the late ‘xamination at the Staff ryt 
the list was Leut. Hozier, of the 2nd Life 
tained someting over 4000 marks, who was com- 
mended in Mlitary History and Military Administration and 
Law, and wip passed in no less than in six modern languages. 
We congratvate the Household Brigade (says the Army and 
Navy Gazetig upon the fact of one of its members thus beat- 
ing the fiel in a canter. We co te our Canadian 

ends on Leut. Ridout, of the 100th, being next in order of 
merit, and “recommended” for admission.——Lt.-Col. 
Hunter Blar, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, is about to retire, 
Capt. Rousand Lieut. Thomas purchasing the steps iu succes- 
sion.——Tle um recently erected at Chatham 
is now conplete. e exercises of the gymnasium will form 
a daily potion of the na ny training of every officer and 
soldier at Chatham.— Hamilton, Qist Fusiliers, has 
been appanted extra A.D.€. to the Governor of Madras. 


Navy. 

The Zwaze, 39, Commodore the Hon. J. Spencer, has ar- 
rived at yma from the Pacific, to be paid off——The 
Eastern division of the Channel fleet, including several of the 
iron-clais, has sailed from Plymouth for 
Caledoyia, new iron-clad, will soon be ready for sea. She will 
mount 85 guns, eight of which consist of the 110-pounder 
nava Armstrongs, and the remainder of the wae 68- 

amiers. Every portion of the broadsides of the i 
armour-plated, there are no scuttles in the officers’ 
cabs, which are completely dark. Ventilation is provided 
for jy @ system of tubes which communicate direct from each 

to the upper deck, while the main and the lower decks 
tilated by means of the hollow iron masts.——The old 
sailing frigates are doomed to serve as targets, it seems. At 
th¢same time, orders have been sent to Portsmouth to strike 
ofithe names of the following from the list of those ordered to 
bebuilt in the yard: the Kent, scr. wooden line-of-battle-ship ; 
th: Briton, Baron, I Crown’ and , wooden 
sci. frigates ; also the , Danube, and , wooden 
sc. gunboats.——From New Zealand we learn that.as man 
ofthe ship’s company of the Harrier, 17, as.could be spared, 
were up in the front co-operating with the troops. All avail- 
able force from the Ouracoa, 23, were also expected to leave 
4a about Oct. 10.—-The Cordelia, 11, is to be bi t 
forward for commission at. Devonport.——It is ramoured that 
the Salamander, 6, will shortly embark a detachment of Royal 
Marines, accompanied by their wives and families, and con- 
yey them to Port Albany, Cape Australia, where it is intended 
they shall form a military colony.—The Lords of the Ad- 
niralty have deputed that fine screw steam-frigate, Aurora, 
ly pre into commission at Devonport by Capt. Sir F. 
Leopold M‘Clintock, to be in attendance off Osborne d 
the residence of H. M. in the Isle of Wight.——In the list o 
motions, we read the name of Lieut, Wells, First of the 
Sremortalité , 85. .A London paper of the 2ist ult. states that 
Commr. Wells is to remain attached to the fine te above- 
named.—aAdml. jemi Mery ony in the-Mediterranean, 
is said to be in bad th.——By the latest advices from the 
ey or me squadron, we are glad to learn that the whole 
of fo 
0 


the highest on 
who ob- 


ministers at Pekin ly advocate the views 

ore Osborn, and the duty detailed for the Anglo- 

Imperial Chinese fleet.——The time insurance offices of 
Paris have set a noble ——_ of generosity. They have 
subseribed 10,000 francs for benefit of the widows and 
children of the men lost in the launch of the Couronne during 
the Bis beery es. The t fellows who came to so 
untimely an end had been lending aid to a merchantman in 
distsess off Cherbourg.——The fine U. 8. frigate Niagara has 
justafforded an instance of the American tendency to overdo 
eyefything. So heayy an armament was put on board, that 
shewas Overw and became unserviceable and almost 
le. armament is to be forthwith reduced. 

Mdlio imus ibis——By the. death of Sir H. We Beges, 
Capt. Sir F. Nicolson, Bart., advances to the active list. o 


-Admis., and vacates the desirable appointment of Su- 
tendent ot Woolwich Dockyard. 
APPo 


Cameleon, Wagstaff and 
to Cumberland. 








F addl, 
Promortons.—Commrs to be Capts : Hardinge, E Stirling, H Har- 
cote ee ee ae ? 
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_. New. ications. 

Mr. G. P, Putnam of this city, is the publisher of a neat lit- 
tle volume, entitled of Loyalty. Itis the first of what is 
called “ The Red, .and Blue Series,” edited by Mr. Frank 
Moore. This gentleman is well known for his taste and ener- 
gy in collecting, in various forms, the Literature of the Amer- 
ican Civil War. His present work reflects a happy idea. 
Much spirited verse has been written, in this country, since 
the outbreak of the war; and it forms ‘a part of the 
history of these troublous times. . Moore says, in his pre- 
face, that “the purpose of this collection is to preserve some of 
the best specimens of the Lyrical Writings which the present 
Rebellion has called forth.” He has, in “ Lyrics of Loyalty,” 
collected and arranged one hundred and fifty-eight poems, 
the work of upwards of eighty-eight writers. The principal 
poets of the country are represented in these pages, as are 
also many obscure and feeble rhymsters. The poems them- 
selyes are of very unequal merit, a few of them being equal 
with the best war verse in English literature, while others are 
worthless specimens of tinkle. We do not, as a rule, admire 
the melodious breathings of sanguinary poets—sanguinary on 
paper, that is—who urge others to the tented field, the while 
they themselves repose sub tegmine fagi. But there are heroic, 
pathetic, and solemn phases, in even civil war, which may 
well be commemorated in the noblest verse of the truest 
bard : and such phases occasionally appear in this volume. 
It possesses, also, a warmth of patriotic feeling, most refresh- 
ing and conimendable. Mr. Moore proposes to conclude 
the “Red, White and Blue . Series” (the volumes, by 
the way, wear these colours in paper and binding) 
with two additional collections, called, respectively, 
“ Songs of the Soldiers,” and “ Personal aud Political Ballads 
of the War.” We doubt, however, if those volumes will equal 
the first, in merit and interest, though they must, of necessity, 
possess an historical value. Mr. Moore’s enterprize cannot 
fail to prosper. Every one will wish to possess a copy of 
“Lyrics of Loyalty.” Meantime we would suggest that, in 
a future edition of the work, room should be found for Mr. 
Whittier’s “ Barbara Freitchie,” and for other good poems, 
that have been omitted, even to the exclusion of Mr. Tupper, 
and other heavy weights of versification. 
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The Harpers have added to their “ Library of Select 
Novels” a pamphlet edition of Rachel Ray, by Anthony Trol- 
lope. It is an agreeable story, marked by playful humour 
and shrewd portraiture of character, and written in a clear and 
flowing style. Mr. Trollope is a careful observer of réal life, 
and has the faculty of describing what he sees, in a vigorous 
manner and to.good purpose. In thig story he depicts the 


domestic and religious phases of life in a little Devonshire} 


parish, with the purpose of enforcing that lesson—so much 
needed—of liberality, and of generous enjoyment of the bless- 
ings bestowed by the Master. No one, therefore, will read the 
story without interest and approbation. Ii is valuable too, on 
other grounds—it contains several excellent pictures of cha- 
racter, of which that of Rachel herself is not the least de- 


lightful. Mrs. Prime, whose voice was as the voice of 


the raven, is particularly well represented, as also is 
old Tappitt, the brewer. An account of a ball, given 
at the house of the latter worthy, is a fine specimen of playful 
description, and vividly illustrates the author’s faculty of mi- 
nute observation. This faculty is further illustrated in several 
very clever passages of incidental reflection ; as, for instance, 
that defining a Radical (p. 109), and that on the Englishman’s 
fondness for an occasional public dinner (p. 116). The fif- 
teenth chapter of the story, headed “ Maternal Eloquence,” 
shows the same felicitous skill, and, as a scene from real life, 
is one of the best things we have ever met with infietion. Our 
only disappointment, in reading this novel, is caused by the 


hero, Luke Rowan, who is much too common and matter of 


fact for Rachel’s lover. So sweet a girl deserved a nobler 
mate. But this is only a slight objection, and not, after all, 
tenable on critical grounds. Asa whole, the book is worthy 
the talents and the fame of one of the best novelists of the age. 





Messrs. Appleton have published, in a particularly neat 
volume, Thirty Poems, by William Cullen Bryant. The repu- 
tation of the poet, who has been writing for nearly half a 


century, will insure the book a ready and extensive sale, and 


we doubt not the contents will find many and appredative 
readers. The characteristic qualities of Mr. Bryant’s verse are 
thoughtful repose, picturesqueness in description of nstural 
scenery, and a certain autumnal tenderness of sentimen:. His 
style is terse and polished. The best spccimens of his talent 
are, we think, “ June,” and the lines “T'o a Waterfow!,” both 
published long ago, and familiar to all the world, and mt ri- 
valled in the present collection. The best of these “ thirty 
pieces of silver” (if we may so describe; them) are“,The Snow 
Shower,” “A Day Dream,” and “ The Planting of the 


Apple Tree.” As a whole, the severe c ritic will pronounce these 


latest productions somewhat artificis;] and cold, even while 


they undeniably exhibit the skill and strength of a trained 


intellect. beeen 


The commencement of a new year affords fitting opportu- 
nity to call attention to Messrs. Lec mard Scott and Co.’s repub- 


lication of the four leading Englis! 1 Reviews and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, At times an article mt iy appear in one or other of 
them, that jars the American mis id, rendered more than ever 
sensitive by passing events. It 1s easy, for these who cannot 
digest such, to pass them Over woread. It is very unwise to 
Gispense with a valuable fung of instruction and entertain-| into the delicate nuances of of the plays of 
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THE ALBION? ————— ¥ 2 


ives. the views of the general civilization of an- 
uity. A Greek con musi, if enjoyed, have been enjoyed 
by a different class of es from those which, in these 
days, we b: into a th Leisure, intellectual quick- 
ness, thoughtfulness—these have been qualities in which 
an Athenian audience was strongly contrasted with the British 
ygoer. b drag a new play was advertised, the critic of the 

Ww well what to expect. There was always an 

man contrasted with a yo man ; @ parasite might safely 

be reckoned upon; a couple of slaves wereinevitable. There 
was sure to be a jeune personne who loved not wisely but too 
well, or rather who loved according to her master’s orders ; 
and she was sure to turn out to be a well-born young maiden, 
stolen in the Agean Isles. And the long run was that the 
spendthrift was turned into a respectable husband, the young 





















ment, because one’s feelings may now and*then be shocked 
for a moment. ae 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“oo Last eee at St. Mary’s. By the author of 
Peculiar.” A Tale of the Grest Transition. “By Rpes 


ent. 
The Water Babies : A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By 
nie J. N. i 


Charles ee . TMustrated by Burnham. 
The Man of the North and the Man of the South: 

or the Influence of Climate. Translated from 

the French of Ch-Victor De Bonstetten ...,.....,...- Christern. 
Aids to Reflection. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. “A 

new edition, with the Author’s last corrections. 

Edited by A. N. Coleri oA Ee Etter arp ome, Fa 
Five Years of Prayer, with the Answers. By Samuel 
Ireneus Prim ; 











































































lady came out an honest woman, and the heayy father dis- 
a8 WR BA ER i eo BS ee ; ; y I 
Hard Reade............55- itto, | missed the family party with his blessing. Few and simple 
Mo Wind. sod Madam Hain. "Translated from” the were the incidents, and the plot was of childish : 


transparency. 
French of Paul De Musset. By Emily Makepeace,....... Ditto. | It was much like the boy’s romance which concludes “ Mie. 


Lirriper’s Lodgings.” The “ Adelphi,” which has been twice 
represented during the present week, scarcely innovates upon 
the types of character. The point of the play from 
which it takes its name is the balanced character of the two 
brothers ; and it may be doubted whether two characters were 
ever more delicately drawn, or marked by truer artistic touches. 
Thedrama is certainly one of sentiment as opposed to inci- 
dent, and, abating the vast consideration that the two brothers 
lived in an atmosphere which was not permeated by our 
Christian pene it may be doubted whether truer creations 
were ever pain by a dramatic artist. The rough common- 
sense of Micio and the equally true common-sense of Demea, 
the of natural common-sense and the man of acquired 
common-sense, the man of nature and the man of society— 
practical and both right in their way, both accommodating and 
unaccommodating, compromising and yet recognising human 
nature, One in its actual and the other in its ideal truth—are 
in their way as well done as Moliére or Congreve could have 
done them. With the two brothers the interest of the drama 
ceases. The young gentlemen are very commonplace young 
“ swells of the aa »” and the slave hardly rises above the 
conventional slaves of the a A study, by the way, of the 
Greek slave may help some of us to understand the domestic 
institution under other lights than those of Mrs. Stowe. The 
abasement of the moral mai, though terribly large, does not 
extinguish every spark of human sentiment ; and Syrus and 
Geta are not the most hateful of characters. 

The acting this year rises to, if it does not exceed, the usual 
Westminster level. Mr. Lane, in-Demea, must be acknow- 
ledged to have studied carefully his character, and certainly 
gave not only an intelligent but an artistic personation of it. 
If Aischinus and Ctesipho scarcely range above the walking 
young gentleman, Mr. Sim and Mr. Chepmell never forget 
that they were yo gentlemen. In Mr. Trevor, the Syrus 
of the year, we found areal actor—one who, not without the 
exaggeration into which young actors who havestuff in them 
often fall, has got up more of stage business, more of by-play, 
and more of facial power than his fellows; but the best bit of 
acting—not only as far as the get-up was concerned, but in 
dramatic | same and delicacy of the comedy—was the Sostra- 
ta of Mr. Shapter. There was a naturalness and refinement 
in his single scene which would not have discredited any le- 
gitimate boards. The epilogue, as usual, was lively; and it 
will bear comparison with most of those which have recently 
eee to the world in a curious volume of these occa- 
sional pieces which has recently been published under the 
kind care of some diligent “Old Westminster.” This occa- 
sional epilogue, by the way, seems to be a recurrence rather to 
the old comedy of Aristophanes; and may perhaps, except in 
the matter of its place in the drama, be not inaptly compared 
with the parabasis which in the palmy days of Athens gene- 
rally shot folly on the wing and satirized some occasional fun 
of society. . The subject of this year’s epilogue was the resis- 
tance offered by the City of London to Corporation .Reform ; 
and Lord Mayor Rose’s baronetcy in expectation, the Princess 
Alexandra’s reception, the City ball, the police squabble, and 
the doings of the Reception Committee, were handled with 
neatness and a touch of satire which almost verged into per- 
sonality. These semi-macaronic compositions affect a wit of 
@ peculiar and subtle kind, {and the skill with which they 
turn modern phrases into a sort of Latin is remarkable. 
Clarefacto jure is not a bad rendering of clear turtle, and the 
verbal fun of torturing 


Timeo Graium, vel dona ferentem, 





‘THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


The Westminster Play is an institution which we would 
not willingly see die. Like the great Ammergau Mystery 
Play, it stands gut as a strgnge living memorial of the past, 
and it isa memorial which connects us with an important 
epoch in the history of civilization. That the Westminster 
Play is a mere continuation of an unbroken series of theatri- 
cal representations connected with classical studies does not 
constitute its chief value. On other occasions we have at- 
tempted to vindicate the propriety of retaining this annual 
celebration on its practical grounds: We have said that we 
thought, and we think still, that the ordinary arguments urged 
for its abandonment are of little value. We cannot acknow- 
ledge that the objection raised from the immorality of the 
Terentian fable is worth much. To be consistent, we ought 
to go much further. There is something in the view that all 
heathen studies are intrinsically profane and bad. The Abbé 
Gaume, who, in his Ver Rongeur, took the bold line of de- 
nouncing the whole range of profane literature as inconsistent 
with the purity of Christian ethics, deserved to be listened to ; 
and the Baptist essayist Foster was probably not far wrong 
when he found in the instrument of all reAned education— 
that is, in the study of all classical writers—a fatal bar to the 
reception of the very highest Christian morality. But be- 
tween the study of at rd of Terence and the acting of a play 
of Terence therejis only the difference between doing a thing in- 
completely and doing it thoroughly. They who would draw 
the line, for moral purposes, between reading Ovid and ree 
Terence have not earned the right of being seriously refuted ; 
and as to the secondary objection that the school time is 
wasted in the preparation of the play, it is quite enough to 
reply that the intelligent and accurate knowledge of idiom 
which even a moderate actor must acquire in rehearfals is the 
very best education in Latin which a boy, in these days of 
unspoken Latin, can pass vbrough. 

e will go further, and remark that the Westminster Play 
has its philological value. The Latin of the Roman stage is 
a very different language from the written Latin of Cicero and 
Tacitus. Its connexion with the derived and living Romance, 
languages has not even yet been sufficiently studied. Here 
once a year, in that grim dormitory of St. Peter’s, Westmin 
ster, under somewhat queer associations, and not without spe- 
cial diffieulties, we get a sort of dim and doubtful view of what 
the Latin of common life was. Had weno Westminster — 
we should not perhaps be set thinking in this direction at 1, 
Terence is not an author much read ; and the English students 
of Plautus in perhaps be counted without getting into 
three figures. Latin, which was not so many centuries ago a 
pe sc, 0 is now throughout Europe a dead tongue in 
every sense of the word. Colloquial Latin finds its very last 
refuge in this annual celebration ; and that something 1s done 
to let us understand it only makes us prize more earnestly the 
opportunity and occasion which still survives for something 
more being attempted. The play, as at present put on the 
stage, is a very different thing from the play in the days of 
Busby. “It aims at more, and therefore is bound to do more. 
Then it was a mere school exercise, now it is an element in 
classical literature. When, under Dr. Williamsonfthe costume 
was modelled up to the strict technical accuracy of the Athen- 
ian stage, and when Mr. Cockerell, the veteran “ Westmin- 
ster” whose death was appropriately celebrated in this year’s 

rologue, furnished the admirable drop scene now in use, the 
Westainster masters and scholars set up a high claim. They 
must not do the thing by halves. Classical costume is a mere 
absurdity without classical diction. We know — little, 
may be, of what the Romanized new comedy of Menander 
ee Diphilus was. We stumble blindly and doubtfully 
through the mazes of the Terentian metres. The action, into- 
nation, scansion, and elision of the metrical system of the co- 
mic stage constitute one of the most difficult chapters in an- 
cient literature. How spoken Latin was pronounced is not 
quite agreed. But one thing is quite certain. It never was. 
spoken as the Westminster Play is now spoken. If the 
Latin comedy once a year affects to reproduce itself in Lon- 
don, it ought to speak in some language understood by Euro- 
pean scholars. Somehow or other, though we do not quite 
know how, a play of Terence was presented in some sort of 
recitative ; or, at any rate, in some fashion or other, by the aid 
of those mysterious fibiw, it was accompanied. The whole 
purpose of the thing may be missed if the dialogue is only ut- 
tered, as it is now, in the form of cramped prose. Accent, 
metre, and tone are not even attempted ; and we are not with- 
out hope that some day or other, upon the basis of this one 
curious occasion, may be built up a serious attempt to give us 
some notion*ef what the ancient stage was, and how it ad- 
dressed ear as well as eye. A praiseworthy effort was made 
in Germany with Mendelssohn’s aid, to revive the Antigone 
in its ancient propriety; but a revival of Terence which | far as the public are concerned, is that it might possibly be 
would really be worthy of the name is an enterprise for which 


deemed inconvenient for a Catholic to attend the English ca- 
the traditional knowledge of the text, and of the special stage- | thedral service while on circuit. The difficulty will probably 


ints, possessed at Westminster by the scholars of St. Peter’s | be found one rather of theory than practice. A year ago Mr. 
Rolle e entitles them to put in a claim, and entitles us to put | Shee was appointed to travel one of the circuits in the south 
in a cla‘m on them. of England as a eae. It was found that he did not object 
This year’s celebration was the “Adelphi.” The New| on religious grounds to open the commission and to attend 
‘Comedy of Athens must not be judged by any modern | Divine service in the usual way. Judges who are Dissenters, 
standard. «Whether it was really a dull affair cannot be pro-|or even Unitarians, do so without reproach ; and what they 
nounced by any modern taste. We cannot enter into the | may do, a Roman Catholic may do also. Were it even other- 
educated mind of antiquity so as adequately to appreciate the | wise, two judges invariably traveljthe spring and summer assi- 
. The elements of the ancient comedy were few, and | zes in company, and an arrangement would easily have secured 
little innovation in the characters was possible. Plot, as we|the presence of one upon occasions where the presence of 
understaud it, is a modern invention. The passion of love|a judge was made important by sound and ancient cus- 
and the exities of intrigue were unknown, Ancient so-|tom. It is a tribute to the discretion of the Government 
incapable of almost all that goes towards making a} to be able to say that, while the conscientious feelings of 

novel ora modern play. Baldnessjand lack of inven- | the new judge on ous subjects need no vindication, 


and 
Sunt aliquid Manes, 
into allusions to Sir George Grey and Sir Richard Mayne were 
conceived in the accepted spirit of Westminster drollery. 
Nor must we pass ever this, always the most popular, part of 
the evening’s entertainment, without a word of hearty com- 
mendation on the dignity and elocution of Demea as Lord 
Muyor.—Saturday Review, Dec. 19. 
—_— >. 


SERJEANT SHEE ON THE BENCH. 


The recent appointment to the vacant judgeship has re- 
ceived the warm approval of the Bar. By his genius and 
character Mr. Justive Shee has long deserved the prize. To 
have refused it him any longer would have been to say that 
no Roman Catholic lawyer, however eloquent, however dis- 
tinguished, however fitted for the office, was to be made a 
judge. That is an announcement which no English Govern- 
ment would make, and which the English nation is not pre- 
pared to receive. In these days questions of theological im- 
port are rarely, if ever, mooted before a common-law judge; 
and when the interests of the Church of England are not di- 
rectly involved, no Englishman wishes to see unnecessary 

ers interposed between merit and success. The only tan- 
ible difference between a Catholic and Protestant judge, as 


tion were atoned for by d of refined expres- | no contretempe is ever likely to occur under the régime of Mr. 

sion, egouine ' id a » Balance (of | Justice Shee. 

contrasted . That any audience dhave entered} In his elevation to the Bench the Bar loses its t ora- 
Menander | tor; and perhaps ite only orator properly so called, Those 
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THE ALBION. 


who heard Mr. Justice Shee in his finest have| ina natural tone and with much self-command. In thése 
ee ee reproduced. ‘There are|he pleads fora interview, and there is evidence to show 
other pare ag omy gd , whose genius and elo- she at first but immediately afterwards wrote 
are of the highest order. The age, the the | to stop his , saying (with little regard to truth) that 
dignity, and the fire’ of Mr. Justice Shee him at the/ she was about to Lene Migwell: thet very day foe an indefi- 
head of all. It is said usually he was not a successful | nite time. Tomaiey Dem, nerepe, the same night to 
Parliamentary debater. His style perhaps is too ora- Doty, sat eS owing day, August 21, took his ticket 
torleal for the House of Commons in the present day at | for well, the nearest station to Wigwell. Thence 
the Bar, in the conduct of a case of great pyblic interest, | he walked past the Hall to Wirksworth, and tried to find out 
‘when b> hed enjoyed fall time to prepers his line of argument from a friend of the Goodwin family w his suspicions 
and to rise to the level of the su , Serjeant Shee could | were true. By the advice of this gentleman he returned to 
bs stished rhe. | wine Tivomvast chewed baaieioed b Sah dunes 
‘Mr. Gladsto a fluent and accomplished rhe- Ww and he was left alone 

ioe alfied seul his victim. Hismanner was then cool and collected, and “ like 


a business-like assem’ that of other people.” 
It will be Sodas hb ever mais and RMS ta patients What passed between this {time and 9 o’clock, when Miss 
as Mr. Shee often before now shaken crowded courts.| Goodwin was brought back a corpse to her grandfather’s 
Since the tment of the present Lord Chief Justice of | house, is no mystery. The two remained for an hour or so 
the Queen’s the bar had not another of the | in the garden, and then out together along a high road 


sort ; and Mr. mney seew eee presence have ap ed ae 
Cockburn 


did not ss while at the bar. The new j 's chief diffi- 
culty will be to subside into a president, in the court where he 
has been so long an orator. Great advocates, it is said, make 
bad judges. It is to be hoped that Mr. Justice Shee will be 

tion to the rule, which he will no doubt have many 


an 
temptations to 
eant Shee has led the Bar, in 
virtue of his rank of Queen’s serjeant and his patent of pre- 
cedence. Of late, his appointment to the Bench has been 
almost demanded on the part of the profession. It has been a 
growing —_ with —— to make their a) ——_ 
to jud serve amen en have 
: to alk oo if a seat in Fostleapael ant option as a debater 
the Commons were necessary stepping-stones to the Bench. 
The idea is distasteful to the bulk of the profession, which 
sees some of its ablest and most learned leaders excluded by 
circumstances at this moment from the House. They na- 
turally feel that — and profound learning are more im- 
= qualifications for a judge than — activity and 
terest. Why are X and Y and Z, and A and B not judges? 
They are masters of the English law, and their character is 
equal to their experience and talent. ‘Barristers will naturally 
continue to think it a pe answer to say that these great 
lawyers have not had the luck, to be elected somewhere to 
serve on the other side of Wes' ster Hali. The honours of 
the Bar, in their opinion, should be for the Bar alone. At the 
bottom, soeunlioglt , of the enthusiasm with which Mr. Shee’s 
elevation has been welcomed, there is a strong sentiment. of 
the kind. It is said, indeed, that the Bar intend to signalize 
the event by a dinner = to the new judge himself. We 
cannot wonder at it. ecan well understand that no vacant 
judgeship could be more 6 emend bestowed than ona lawyer 
who is both esteemed for his personal qualities, and who, in a 
certain sense, is the father of the profession—the Grand Ba- 
tonnier of the order of English advocates.— Znglish paper. 





OTHELLO CONVICTED. 


If we can imagine Othello tried before an ee Jury, and 
Dr. Forbes Winslow called as a witness in defence, we 
may easily conceive the tenour of the evidence that he would 
give. The rapid ebb and flow of passion, the incoherent 
utterances, the sudden revulsion which led the Moor to seize 
Iago by the throat, but, above all, the utter perversion of moral 
sentiment which he manifested even after the death of Desde- 
mona, would doubtless be quoted as decided symptoms of 
mental aberration. All the ravages of the green-eyed mons- 


ter on a fiery but affectionate nature, all the inconsistencies of | Being p 


one “who dotes yet doubts, suspects yet strongly loves,” 
would probably suggest to the pathologist the idea of that 
curious disease which has been called “insanity of the feel- 
ings.” How could a man, tortured by the agonies of remorse, 
and self-convicted of smothering the most devoted of wives, 
insist that he did “naught in hate, but all in honour,” if he 
were “in a condition of mind to estimate like a sane man the 
nature of his act and his legal liability?’ How could he 
speak calmly of himself as “one not eas ily jealous” when he 
knew that his jealousy had been kindled to frenzy by the 
lightest breath of suspicion, unless “ he had become incapable 
of reasoning correctly on a moral subject?” And yet Othello 
‘was @ murderer in the eye of the English law, and the com- 
passion that the reader feels for him as the victim of lago’s 
diabolical arts would not avail to save him from a just doom. 
Were it otherwise, the lives of ps ladies would be at the 
mercy of passionate lovers, and dramatists would not have 
to borrow their plots from the romance of distant lands and 


bygone ages. 

he hypothesis which we have framed is not merely fanci- 
ful. A case has occurred in real life, and has been verified in 
all its details before a court of justice, which bears no remote 
anal to that which Shakespeare has immortalized. Dr. 
Winslow was actually brought forward to prove insanity, 
and did, in fact, state opinions, in the very words that we 
have cited, which would have tended to acquit Othello. The 
trial to which we refer is that of George Townley for the 
murder of Miss Goodwin, which took place before Baron 
Martin at Derby on Friday and Saturday last. The prisoner, 
unlike his prototype, was described as a man of very quiet 
and refined manners, a good linguist, and an accomplished 
musician. But under this gentle exterior there was concealed, 
as the event showed, an imperious will and an inexorable 
vindictiveness that might have belonged to a hero of t 
Though in a somewhat lower station of life than Miss - 


win, he had formed her acquaintance at the house of one of 


her own relatives, and had become desperately attached to 
her. She returned his love, and they remained sugaged, with 
a short interruption, for nearly four years. Townley lived 
near Manchester, and Miss Goodwin, with her grandfather, 
Captain Goodwin, at Wigwell-hall, in Derbyshire. Letters 
constantly passed between them, many of which have since 
been destroyed, but are proved by secondary evidence to have 


oodwin, for the first time, that he 
had been deceived and thrown over in favour of another 
suitor. A labourer saw them in close conversation in the lane 


about a 8, and vi 
bourer h & moaning noise in that direction, ran forward, 


“guiding herself along the wall” towards her home. The pri- 
soner was some 70 yards behind, and as the labourer was sup- 
a the lady in his arms, came up and assisted him. They 
carried her between them for some distance, the prisoner con- 
fessing that he had stabbed her, and reminding her that she 
ought not to have proved false to him. At last they had to 
lay her down, when the prisoner asked for something to stop 
the bleeding, sent his companien for help, and was found on 
the return of the latter binding something round her neck. 
She had still strength to say, ‘ Take mehome.” This strange 
scene did not end here. As they bore the body, now stiffen- 
ing in death, to the gate of the Hall, the prisoner bent down 
and kissed her, while he responded and again to the 
questions of the neighbours by saying that he did it and should 
be hanged for it. On Captain Goodwin asking who was the 
murderer, he answered in the same way, and added, “ She 
has deceived me, and the woman that deceives me must die. I 
told her I would kill her. She knew my temper.” He re- 
quested the policeman to let him see her once more, and on 
his way to the station he said, “I am far happier now that I 
have done it than I was*before, and I trust she is.” Othello 
himself, if he had not discovered his fatal error, could hardly 
have used more characteristic language. 
The defence was, in substance, that though clever, self-pos- 
sessed, and amiable, Townley had been from an early age 
“somewhat peculiar,” that this peculiarity had been aggre. 
vated into intellectual derangement by the blow his affections 
had received, and that when he revenged himself by a mur- 
derous deed he was not a responsible being. Some of his re- 
lations had been in confinement, but he.had exhibited no in- 
dications of mental weakness, except that he had not a good 
head for business up to the time of his disappointment, and 
he bore this shock as calmly as most sengjtive men would be 
likely to bear it. The proof of insanity was almost entirely 
ex post facto, and on the testimony of Dr. Forbes Win- 
slow. That gentleman examined Townley for the first time 
some three months after he was imprisoned. He found that 
he denied the existence of a God and of a future world, that 
he would not.acknowledge that he had committed any crime 
at all, that he exhibited no contrition, and he repeatedly 
maintained that Miss Goodwin, being betrothed to him, was 
his property, which he had a right to retake at any cost. 
ressed further, he asserted that he had the same right 
in the case of any other property that might be stolen from 
him, and denied that any one was entitled to sit in judgment 
on him. On another occasion he talked wildly of six conspi- 
rators whom he knew to be plotting against him. These ex- 
pressions led Dr. Winslow to the conclusion that “his moral 
sense was more vitiated” than that of any one within the 
Doctor’s experience, and, combined with “a wild maniacal 
aspect,” convinced him that Townley was of unsound mind 
in November. The surgeon of the gaol deposed that the 
prisoner waa in a similar condition in August, and upon this 
an acquittal was claimed. Baron Martin ruled that, “if he 
knew that the act he was me would probably cause death, 
and that the doing it would subject him to legal punishment, 
there was criminal responsibility.” 
A verdict of (wilty followed as a matter of course; and 
surely any other would have involved a grievous i 
of justice. Here was a man under no delusions as to matters 
of fact, openly avowing the motive of his crime, and full 
alive to its consequences. How canit be maintained that suc’ 
@ person was not a responsible agent, simply because he re- 
mained so far under the dominant idea of his own wrongs as 
to justify all that he had done? It must be observed that the 
spirit of his letters is entirely inconsistent with the theory that 
Miss Goodwin was his property; and therefore if we are to 
sappose that notion to have possessed his mind in August, we 
must also believe that he carefully suppressed it, and cun- 
ningly tried to entrap her by pretending to release her from 
her engagement. For the nervous excitement produced by 
a cross in love on a desponding temperament we may feel a 
merciful compassion, but compassion is not forgiveness. Hu- 
man laws cannot be made subtle or flexible enough to exclude 
an act like this from the definition of murder ; and such a line, 
if it is to be drawn at all, must be drawn by a higher wisdom 


| than ours.—Zimes, Dec, 14. 


a 
THE BRIGANDS’ PARADISE. 


While Australia was yet a pastoral region, sparsely inha- 
bited and afflicted with a convict Popaiotion, it Was not to be 
wondered at if the liberated felon, idle, daring, and unscrupu- 
lous, should support himself by levying black mail on the 
peaceful settler. But when transportation was stopped and 
when the gold discoveries attracted an immense influx of po- 


expressed faithful affection on both sides. The prisoner’s ee when towns rose as by magic, and colonies became 


want of means had always been recognised as an obstacle to | inde 


the marriage, but in the course of lastsummer a more formid- 


ent states with parliaments and ministries, bush- 
ranging decayed and finally became extinct. But the virus of 


able im ment arose. “A clergyman,” whose name is not | lawlessness was not exterminated, and it now appears that it 
given, the Cassio of this sad story, had been staying with | has found a weak point in thesocial system,and has succeeded 


aptain Goodwin, and there made ge to 


daughter. He was accepted, and 


e grand- | in establishing itself in a form far worse than the old one. In- 
iss Goodwin, who had | dividual robbers have given place 


whose exploits 


to gan 
already spoken of him to her betrothed as the most delightful | rival the depredations of those free lances of past age, who, 
man she had ever met, wrote at last, on the 14th of August, to | when their swords were released from the conflicts of war, 
beg that the former engagement might be broken off. She | turned them into a means of lawless support ¢urin 


does not appear 
contrary, attributed it to her grandfather, and 


Townley that she would not marry if she could help it. 
“ That letter.seemed to have turned his brain.” He had|the perfect 


to have mentioned the true cause, but, on the | it is startling to read of such doin 
assured 


amongst a population of 
Englishmen armed with every authority for the preservation 


of order. But the mode in which it is done, the openness, and 
impunity, are more astonishing still. Of course 


always been reserved, but he now became money, sleepless; | there is a reason for it. Brigands do not go about in broad 


and nervous. He replied, however, to Miss 


letters which betray no trace of excitement, but are composed 





rehearse their ts, and make the 


win in two fata ok whlch they. township, and invite the inhabitants to a 
fete achievemen 





which the colony is nowy sufferig. of 
the Government then since is to be traced almost a dis- 
organization of society. “‘ Any time for months past, writes 
the Melbourne correspondent of the Times, “ it been al- 
most a daily occurrence for some of the western coaches on 
the Sydney ride to be ‘stuck up, and at length the operation 
became almost a matter of course. Gardener and his gang 
grew into local celebrities. The police sent after them were 
almost always evaded, and sometimes captured.” Energetic 
action would have put this down; but that was just the quali- 

in which the Government was conspicuously wanting. 

couraged by impunity, and aided by persons in remote dis-" 
tricts, who, left to themselves by the police, had to seek pro- 
tection in connivance with robbers the bushrangers 
threw off all disguise, and began to practise robbery “asa po- 
lite and liberal profession.” How openly they did so our 
readers shall now see. On the 10th of October last, five of 
these polite proteners, according to “ promise,” entered the 
township of Canowindra, in the district of Bathurst, in the 
afternoon. Having stabled their horses they went about the 
town, emptying the tills of the shopkeepers and the purses of 
the inhabitants ; after which they adjourned to the principal 
inn, and took tea with the landlord’s sister and the two Miss 
oe Tea over, Gilbert, one of the thieves, invited 
Miss Flanagan to perform for him on the piano; and, this 
done, “ he issued invitations to the neighbours for a bail to.be 
given at his own expense at his hotel.” 

“ The citizens, their wives, and daughters, assembled, of course. 
Dancing commenced at nine o’clock, and continued until an early 
hour nex®morning. The utmost decorum prevailed, ‘and,’ says 
the correspondent aforesaid (the correspondent of the Bathurst 
Times}, ‘ not a low or improper word’ was heard which could call 
@ blush to the fair cheeks of the Flanagans. The cream of the 
jest lay in the fact that a certain Constable Sykes officiated as 
master of the ceremonies, and robbers Burke and O’Meally, incre- 
dulous or defiant of gallows, stood at the door on behalf of the 
host Gilbert to receive the guests. ‘ Roars of laughter’ rewarded 
the robbers’ account of their achievements. The festivities over 
and the guests returned home, the bushrangers slept al fresco in 
the paddock opposite, and in the morning departed.” 

This narrative is the substance of the account given of the 
ball by the correspondent of the Bathurst Times, who was 
present. According to another version, the thieves returned 
the next dey, and for three days kept possession of the town- 
ship, robbing and making prisoners of all who passed 
through ; and, though a reward of £500 had been offered by 
the Government for their apprehension, no arrest had been 
made up to the 26th—sixteen days after Mr. Gilbert and his 
friends féted the township they had just robbed. The whole 
story is one of the most extraordinarry we have ever heard. 
Imagine the inhabitants accepting the invitation of the 
scoundrels who had, a couple of hours before, plundered 
them—the constable acting as master of ceremonies—the 
company rewarding with “roars of laughter” the robbers’ 
account of their previous depredations! And not one word 
of all this is e rated. “Everybody knows,” writes the 
Times correspondent, “that such audacity was practicable 
any day or any night.”— London paper. 

The Times itself thus closes an article on the subject. 


—_— these desperadoes the police of the colony seem 
absolutely useless, and for this impunity several causes are 
assigned. The robbers are no new-comers; they are, it is 
said, quenely natives of the colony, and thosenghly well- 
acquainted with the country which is the scene of their ex- 
ploits. They ride well, are excellent judges of horses, and, 
asthe whole rural property of the country seems to be at 
their disposal, they have taken with much discretion the best 
and swiftest horses of the colony. The police, on the other 
hand, are often strangers to the country, with officers not ve 
carefully selected, and seem to stand in t terror of th 
antagonists, who, well armed and prepared for any act of vio- 
lence, seem quite as often to be the pursuers as the pursued. 
Enriched by the spoils of a helpless population, these men are 
very well able to pay for the services of spies and confederates ; 
and there is too much reason to fear that the impunity, the 
adventure, and the si success of their enterprizes will 
prove as dangerous to the youth of Australia, fond of excite- 
ment and in posed to labour, as the stirring scenes of Schil- 
ler’s “ Robbers” were to the youth of Germany some 80 yours 
ago. It is for the colony to bestir itself manfully to put down 
this evil; and we trust that the new Government which has 
just assumed office in New South Wales is acting with greater 
activity than its predecessor a to have done. For our- 
selves, we have little doubt that we have in this extraordina 
increase of crime an instance of the sort of legacy whi 
transportation leaves behind it. These robbers, it is to be ob- 
served, are in general natives of the country, and, we believe, 
descended from parents of the convict class. Brought up by 
such persons in remote districts of the country, hating labour, 
and fond of excitement, such men are precisely the class from 
which systematic brigandage must draw its recruits. There is 
the greatest danger that, unless this state of things be met 
with a vigour and a firmness which we see no reason to ex- 
pect, the colony of New South Wales = be ravaged by rob- 
bers whom it may be found almost as difficult to put down as 
the Pindarees of India or the Taepings of China. The mild- 
ness of the climate, rendering a house unnecessary, the vast 
extent of the interior, the forest with which it is covered, the 
deep gulleys by which it is intersected, all render the Austral- 
ian continent better fitted even than Arabia for the habitation of 
mouated robbers. 

Can we wonder that colonies with such an example before 
their eyes should bind themselves by a solemn league and co- 
venant to do anything and suffer anything rather than again 
be made a repository for British criminals, and the victims of 
the evil inflaences which survive them in their children? 


_—— 


Nautica ExPertences.—Seafaring men have enjoyed, in 
all ages, a well-earned repute for truthfulness and candour. 
They are without guile, and scorn deceit. Yet is there one 

cular in which it is difficult, if not impossible, toget aught 
but an evasive answer out of a marine person. T did my best, 
on board the Royal Mail steamship Aradia, from the 15th 
to the 27th of November inclusive, to obtain an admission 
that our passage was a stormy one. ButI failed. Neither 
from “the captain which was the commander,” nor from 
“tbe boatawain and all the ship’s crew,” could I procure the 
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desired confession. From those in office down to the | would ‘ave repaid a walk of half a mile to see them. This | ing of on the part of Viscount St. Vincent, the two 
bed-room steward, and the little waiter, who was always City of New York now embraces within its fast-widen- Soo: Coetbanas eae Archimedes, at the ve prices 
lurching about the deck with a tureen of hot soup, ske- | ing limits some twenty galleries not unworthy of the name. | of 4900 and 2900 guineas, which sums were bidden for them 
daddies Seneeeey but it never; all those belong- | And the time is evidently not far distant when any treatise on | by his lordship’s agent, Mr. Edwin Parr, who, being the last 
ing to sea, concurred in ving an erate answer when | the art collections of the world will be imperfect which shall — bidder, was uently entitled to the animals. 
I was inquisitive about the weather. When it seemed to me fail to take account of the great republic and its treasures of | The letter went on to state that, unless the horses in question 
to be blowing great guns, the marine persons could only be beauty. 


were mountains high, said there was 
“s smartish co aieat And what pd to me to be a 
horrible tempest, off 


heat they called a “capful of 
wind ;” a tempest, or pry a olen gale it was, however, 
to ali intents and purposes, for the boat of the Associated 
Press was unable to board us, and we omitted, owing to the 
roughness of the sea, to throw over the usual canister, sur- 
mounted by a flag, and containing the latest news, which is 
subsequently, under ordinary circumstances, picked up for its 
contents to be hg Snel roves the = 
wires, across the provinces, 80 every corner 
of the United States—G. A. Sala’s-first letter to the London 





Tue Lone.y Lignrnovuse.—There is a lighthouse at Cape 


Race, I believe, and a boat-house, and nothing else. Keeping 
the turnpike gate can be nothing as s dreariness, in 
comparison with the gu of the Pharos of Terra 


Nova. There is something awial in the idea of having to 
pass one’s life in the society of a representative of the Asso- 


ciated P. and feed on tel when the corned beef 
runs short. How would it be if the lighthouse keeper sud- 
deply went mad one hed to New York that the 


day, telegra 
of England had ato, peyment, that the Em- 
peror Napoleon was dead, and that Naples had been destroy- 
ed by the eruption of Vesuvius, and then cast himself from 
his cast-iron talocay into the raging ocean? But the very 
thought is happily preposterous. Nobody, of course, could 
ever be drowned off the coast of Newfoundland. Are there 
not the dogs? And do they not form a Royal Humane So- 
ciety en permanence ?.—Ditio. 





Captains OFF 2 ap ia esi ¥ erdhengee made .. 
the opening paragraph o etter, I may in tion point 
to the caries circumstance that, although the seafaring men 
who belonged to. the Gi cimdtior the pate baaog of of the 
passage being stormy, the ing men who didn’t belong to 
that noble’ vessel spolie in the gloomiest and most deqoetiing 
terms of the sky, the sea, the wind, the engines, and the ship 
generally. We were favoured with the company of a cotorie 
of captains off duty, or en retraite. There was one com- 
mander whose yessel had just been burnt off the Kentish 
coast, and who was on his way to Boston, to convey the 
as in nce to his owners. There was another 
whose light little craft had been gobbled up by the Georgia, 
off the Cape of Good Hope. He was mournfully eloquent on 
the theory and practice of war risks. A third was on his way 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland, to look after a ship belonging 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and jladen with valuable i 
which had been wrecked there, and was despondingly ex- 
pecting to find the —- plundered and all the wom 
the colony flaunting ut in impromptu muffs and mantles 
of sable and silver fox. Another—and he was the dis- 
mallest captain of all—had been for sometime ‘without a 
ship, and had so taken to speculating in Indian corn at Liver- 
pool, and had done badly. These worthy master mariners 
congregated in corners and growled d ment. It grew 

inful at last to hear that we couldn’t make more than six 

ots an hour, that it would be as much as the Aradia could 
do to hold her own, that the reason why we creaked and 
strained so was that the ship was too heavily laden ; that the 
lead had been heaved and no bottom found; and that the 
Arabia was pitching to such an extent that a rope, or “ life 
line” had been stretched across the quarter-deck for the officer 
of the watch to hold on by.—Ditto. 





Nova Scorran BELLES.—When, about eleven o’clock, I 
had tramped back, through the mud, to the Arabia again, in 
considerable nervous trepidation lest it should have put out 
to sea during my absence, I found the saloon almost incon- 
veniently crowned with the rank, beauty, and fashion of Ha- 
lifax. Our modest little phalanx of lady passengers from 
a numbered only three—were quite thrown 
into the shade by these brilliant invaders. The gorgeous 

lumes of str: birds were waving in a score of pork-pie 

ats; or, better st Il, the ruddy faces, sparkling eyes, cherry 
lips, and clustering tresses of the beauteous Acadians were 
visible under those i geo coquettish caps of rich fur— 
something between the medieval “ barret,” as worn by 
Richard III, and the busbies of the Royal Horse Artillery— 
with which the ladies of British North America delight, in 
winter, to crown their pretty heads. Gloves and gauntlets of 
sealskin, too, were common. Constitutional delicacy farbade 
me to institute any inquiries as to the existence of fur boots. 
For the rest, there were some mantles which might have 
made the soul of Nicholay turn green with envy, and some 
bonnets that Lucy Hocquet would not have disdained to 
stand sponsor for. Ladies, arrayed in the newest Paris fa- 
shions, and comely enough to rank with the fairest of Eng- 
lishwomen—has Mr. Na‘ el Hawthorne ever touched at 
Halifax, I wonder ?—held & gay carnival in the saloon, their 
cavaliers the dandy officers of the regiments quartered in the 
colony. It seems to be “the thing” in Halifax to board the 
Cunard steamer and stare at the ers. I sincerely 
trust that the sight of us did the ladies . The master 
mariners, 1 may hint, somewhat resented this irruption of 
youth and beauty. The captain whose craft had been de- 
voured by the Georgia grumbled terribly against peaple 
“ flourishing about, upsetting an honest man’s grog without « 
With-your-leave ora a epee ;” and was generally se- 
conded in his censure by his colleagues, There was one bright 
exception, however, in the m of the captain who had 
done badly in Indian corn. He suddenly, and to the univer- 
sal astonishment, turned out to be a | yman. The most 
dandified of the military officers who came on board placed 
under his mye dark Canadian and a blonde New Bruns- 
wicker—but were fair—who had not only come to peer 


at us, bat were bound as passengers to Boston; and during the | 
hours which elapsed from our departure from Nova 
to our arrival in Massachusetts, the happy guardian of 


Scotia 
the ladies presented, with a fair colonist on each arm, perhaps 


the most remarkable combination of Captain Vanderdecken 
and Beau Brummell ever visible to mortal eyes.— Ditto, 





Tue Boox or THe Szason; A Fiatrerive Norice.—The 


N. Y. World makes the follo comments upon the Lights 
W. ¥. Prue’ Galera satel peblished 
an tution 
of home life in this country. . the memory of the pre- 
sent e easy to number over upon 
Os Man's banda the private collections in America 


ind of 








































































“As a monument of this in American life, Mr. 
Young’s beautiful work on the galleries of New York, just is- 
e house of Appleton & Co., 
. Young, of the Albion, whose 
claim to speak of art in America rests upon a faithful and hon- 
ourable service of many years in the foremost ranks of criticism 
and connoisseurship, has hit upon the happy idea of turning 
the sunlight into the fairest of the New York galleries, to 
draw from them such visions of the beauty they contain as 
may make pled many other homes. 

“He has been heartily seconded in this enterprise by 
the fortunate owners of these treasures—if, indeed, any man 
can be really said to own a work of art, which, in point of 
fact, belongs to all who have to see and a heart to feel its 
lesson. From the collections of Mr. Belmont, Mr. W. P. Wright, 
Mr. Roberts, and half a gozen others, Mr. Young has select- 
ed and Mr. Turner has photographed forty pictures represent- 
ing the most different schools, and the most different styles of 
art. These the editor has accompanied with and in- 
teresting sketches of the paintings in pen and ink—sketches 
which recall the salons of Diderot, by the ease and spirit with 
which on are thrown off—an easeand spirit not lightly to be 
estimated by 


any man who, after ae @ picture and en- 
joying it, will sit down and try to say what he has seen and 
w enjoyed it. 


“The book is superbly published, and is one of the most sim- 
ply sumptuous giits of the season. It is the more charming as 
a gift, that to present it implies a compliment which every- 
body would be glad to deserve.” 





Tue SHAKSPEAREANTER CENTENARY.—The following is the 
programme proposed to be adopted at the Stratford-upon- 
Avon festival, subject, of course, to alterations or modifica- 
tions. On Saturday, April 23,a procession of the county and 
town authorities, to attend the ceremonial of laying the foun- 
dation stone of the monumental memorial, and at four o’clock 
a —— on Sunday, full services at the parish church, and 
collections for a charitable object; on Monday, the oratorio 
of “ The Messiah” and a miscellaneous Shaksperean concert 
in the evening ; on Tuesday excursions to all the iateresting 
spots in the neighbourhood of Stratford associated with the 
name of Shakspeare ; in the evening a dramatic performance, 
under the direction of Mr. Buckstone; on Wednesday a read- 
ing by Mrs. Fanny Kemble, provided her services can be ob- 
tained, and in the evening a performance of one of Shakspeare’s 
tr es; Thursday to be devoted to popular amusements 
and the Shaksperean fancy dress ball. “3 





THACKERAY AND THE SHAKSPEARE CoMMITTEE.—The 
Iustrated Times publishes the following :—At a meeting of 
the committee last week a na was made to invite Mr. 
Thackeray’s acceptance of the office of vice-president—Mr. 
Dickens and Sir Bulwer Lytton, the two other great novelists 
of the day, having already had that honour conferred upon 
them. So natural and so reasonable a proposition did this 
seem to Colonel Sykes, the chairman of the meeting, that, re- 
marking, he supposed there could be no question as to the 
propriety of inviting so distinguished a man as Mr. Thackeray 
to accept this office, he was about to put the resolution as an 
unopposed motion, when one of the honorary secretaries of 
the committee, the well-known editor of a certain literary 
journal famous for puffing the books of its contributors, rose, 
and objected that, as Mr. Thackeray was not already a mem- 
ber of the committee, he was ineligible for the office of vice- 
president. Attention, however, having been drawn to the 
fact that nearly the whole of the other vice-presidents had 
been solicited to accept the position conferred upon them 
without being previously called upon to join the committee, 
another writer in the journal spoken of—a novelist of feeble 

wers—took upon himself to say that he had reasons for be- 
ieving Mr. Thackeray thought himself so immeasurably supe- 
rior to the individuals composing the general committee, that 
he would decline to join it, and he begged the committee not 
to demean itself, &c., &c., and so forth. This appeal to the 
self-dignity of a clique of little men, who, for the most part, 
take their cue from the one honorary secretary—the »ther 
never opens his lips, but for ever sits, “like patience on a 
monument, smiling at grief’—at once settled the question, and 
it was resolved, the contributors and hangers-on to the parti- 
cular journal constituting of themselves a majority, that one 
of the greatest living writers should not be vice-president of a 
movement which professes to have at heart the honouring ef 
the literary calling, symbolised in the person of its most dis- 
tinguished representative—“ the Poet of all time.” 


The above story points at Mr. Hepworth Dixon and certain 
mediocre men of letters known as the Atheneum clique. At 
the very offset of the scheme, we expressed a fear that it 
might be shipwrecked on this very rock. 





Tue Late Kinc or DENMARK.—The sarcoph of the 
late King of Denmark bears a silver plate, con’ g the fol- 
lowing inscription :—Frederick the Seventh, born the 6th Oc- 
tober, 1808, ascended the throne on the 20th Jan , 1848. 
Married first on the 1st November, 1828, to Princess Wilhel- 
mina Marie of Denmark ; second on the 10th June, 1841, to 
Princess Caroline of Mecklenburg-Sterelitz ; married by the 
left hand on the 7th August, 1850, to Lady Christina Louisa 
Countess of Danner. He restored the popular liberties of 
Denmark, and boldly defended the independence of the realm. 
He was the last male of the line of King Frederick IIL, and, 
with the approbation of his people, elected as his successor the 
husband of his father’s sister's daughter, the son of his grand- 
father’s sister’s daughter. He died on the 15th November, 
1868, when the Prince-elect ascended the throne as Christian 
the Ninth. His motto was, “The love of the people is the 
strength of my reign.” 


Lorp Stamrorp’s SaLe.—Ciamine THE CREAM.—The 
unfortunate course adopted by the Earl of Stamford at his 
late sale, has brought upon him results for which we at least 
were not unprepared. On the 11th inst., Messrs. Tattersall 
received a letter from Mr. R. C. Naylor, or of them the 
is filly Sloth, for which he had been outbidden 2. 

‘en Broeck, who acted for Lord Stamford. Immediatel 
upon receipt of this communication Messrs. Tattersall for- 
warded Mr. Naylor’s letter to Enville Hall, and on Monday 
Lord Stamford wrote to them to say that Mr. Naylor was 

y welcome to the an order for to be 


ce filly, and gave 
elivered up. Messrs. Tattersalls’ difficulties were, however, 
‘written to 





were delivered up within four days, legal proceedings would 
be commenced against them for their recovery. Up to the 
present time Messfs. Tattersall have received no communica- 
tion from Lord Stamford, and are of course ignorant as to 
what steps he will take in the matter. But as the law of 
vendor and purchaser is clearly against his lordship’s reten- 
tion of the animals, it is to be hoped, in the present disturbed 
state of the turf, that there will be no cause for litigation, and 
that the lots which are claimed will be delivered up to Lord 
St. Vincent, who will be able to boast of having paid more 
money on the turf for a two-year-old and yearling than had 
ever known in the a of racing —Pield " ‘Bee, 10. 


Tue Puiosopxy or PoruLarity.—The other evening we 

met our friend Jeemes Pipes, and at his earnest intercession 

eae to direct our dramatic critic to notice the fact that 
had given a successful entertainnent an evening or two 

previous. Early the next morning, however, our friend Pipes, 

with the view of saving our critic any trouble, sent us the fol- 

Pele notice written by himself, accompanied by the follow- 
note: 





“New York, 23d Dec., 1863. 
“ My Dear ‘ Spirit :"\—You were good enough to say you would 
mention my effort. I enclose you a brief sketch and the pro- 


orf you can say anything stronger, do so. 
, . 
* Yours, truly, Sreve Masserr.’’ 

“Mr. StepHen MassetTr’s ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE BENEFIT 
or THE Ross Hixxy Lapies’ SoLDIgRS’ BELIEF AssociaTION.—On 
Wednesday ype 3 Mr. Stephen Massett volunteered his services 
for the benefit of the above institution. He read James T. Brady’s 

sketch,‘ A Christmas Dream.’ We were unprepared 
great a treat. The varied and interesting programme was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm ; and we must confess that we . 
haveseldom listened to one bye) who is capable of offering such 
variety, or who so completely satisfies his audience, as does Mr. 
Massett. His songs, imitations, changes of his voice, and his gra- 
) me readings, have the effect of charming his audiences; and we 
oubt not that his future career will be one of undoubted success, 
The hall at Niblo’s was crowded.” 

Being utterly incompetent to write anything stronger than 
this, we cannot otherwise do full justice to our old friend 
“ Pipes,” than by giving his whole expression an insertion. 
We are quite sure that Mr. Massett would not have wanted 
an g stronger than his own ready-made notice, if he had 
not been persuaded he deserved it.— Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 


for so 





A ForTunE mn A WoopEen Lec.—The Journal de St. Na- 
zatre tells the following yoo story :— Last week, a man 
about ef years of age, a bookkeeper in a commercial house 
here, died suddenly from natural causes, and was interred in 
due course. A few days after his sister, who resides at 
Nantes, came to take possession of his furniture and other 

To , among which were three wooden legs, the deceased 
a the misfortune to lose his leg some years before. 
Having disposed of such articles as she did not intend to 
keep, among which were the wooden legs in question, the 
sister ed her brother’s papers, and was greatly surpris- 
ed on finding among them a letter, dated two years back, 
containing the following passage : ‘In my leather mounted 
wooden leg, and among my papers, a sum of 5090f. will be 
found.’ She hastened to show the letter to the commissary of 
lice, who accompanied her to the purchaser of the wooden 
, but none of them were mounted with leather or contain- 
anything. It was therefore evident that the treasure must 
be in the wooden leg buried with the deceased. Permission 
having been obtained from the authorities, the body was dis- 
interred, and a sum of 1080f. in gold was found ingeniously 
concealed in the leg, but that was all. As two years elapsed 
since the note was written, it is probable that the deceased 
during that interval had either spent the money or deposited 
it elsewhere.” ® 

Dr. Hotmes at Home Acain.—Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who went crazy not long since on an international 
theme, is once more plying his proper avocation. He stirred 
the bile of his fellow citizens in a Lecture; he has made them 
relax their stern countenances, in a communication sent to 
the West, and now published. The chairman of the Auto- 
gre h Committee of the Cincinnati Fair tor the benefit of 

ick and Wounded Soldiers had asked him “ for a list of 
questions in Natural History, with answers subjoined, for the 
use of the instructor.”—In reply, the witty Doctor says : 
“T submit a few, which I think will serve your purpose for 
the proposed examination of the scientific class.’ We pick 
out three or four. 

What animal produces one of its own parents ?—Answer. 
The beaver, which is-well known to construct its own dam. 
PP ng is the largest quadruped ?—Answer. The mole of 

rian. 

What is the lightest quadruped —Answer. The lynx. The 
lynx weighs less than an ounce. 

When does a horse stand on six legs?—Answer. When he 
stands on his fore legs and his two hind legs also. 

What other insect is the bee afraid of?—Answer. The 
beetle—(scare a bee-us.) 


LIFE AND Times or Srrk Wa. JonNnson.—A circular before 
us announces that Mr. Munsell, of Albany, will publish, as 
soon as a sufficient subscription can be obtained to warrant 
the expense, the life of Sir William Johnson, General Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs under the British Government; re- 
siding among the Iroquois during the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The work was begun by the late William L. Stone, and 
has been completed by his son, and with the lives of Brant and 
Red Jacket, brings down the history of the Six Nations and 
their relations with Great Britain, from 1560 to 1824. The 
materials for the work were derived from original papers fur- 
nished by the family of Sir William, from his own diary, and 
other sources which have never before been consulted. 








A Guiwpse oF Wriu1am Prrt.—On one of these occasions 
—it was in 1804—I saw Mr. Pitt. He was waiting amung the 
crowd till the time when the King and Queen should come 
forth from a small side-door, and descend the steps which led 
to the level of the Eastern Terrace. A queer position this for 
the man who was at that moment the arbiter of European 
affairs; who was to decide whether continental Rings were to 
draw their swords at the magical word “ Subsidy ;’ upon 
whom a few were looking with sorrow in the belief that he 
had forfeited the pledge he had given when England and Ire- 


land became an United Kingdom, and whom the many re- 


garded as the pilot who had come to his senses, and whe 


could now be trusted with the vessel of the state in the be- 








rs . 
by Moar Graia, of Plowsen-buldings, Teple, demand 


me 


calmed waters of intolerance. 


Reon waa the minister walk- 





































































firmness—the quick of uent promptitude—the 
nose (I cannot over that eeebig feature, though 
painters and sed to ssaroysee 1.508 Bes, AES 
what twisted out of the ° his enemies say 
his face was as crooked as his policy. I. saw these character- 

to me afterwards. But the 





A Custom-Hovse Intommation.—After a passage of about 
fifteen hours, ‘we reached Barcelona, landing at Barcelonette. 
a petieg = foot on shore, I was accosted by a man in 
broken English : “ Sar, there be one great fire this night ; eas- 
tom-house to be burned.” Not knowing how to pass the 
en eee a, Coens Seer ees this varie- 
ty; an 


. getting ee out of the steamer, and de- 
= tin an inn, cg ie ed Ae ae ett 
po a vos his advice, +: 
th a , and put on an old, loose 
coat. I] that the onstoms authorities having Mhierto 
all the contraband goods they seized, now ad- 
vised some to be sold in Barcelona, winch the manufacturin 
people had declared they would not permit; and that, if it 
were attempted, they would burn the custom-house down. 
May genie Satadiians De goesesnne French, but that, as lit- 
tle discrimination mjght be made between and Eng- 
= a not utter a word, and be as unlike a foreigner 
as 
Proceeding to that beautiful boulevard, the Rambla, we saw 
an immense concourse of people, many with torches; and in 
the midst of them a wagon with two horses for off 
the goods. We joined the procession and marched down to 
the custom-house ifi the plaza, when there was a halt, and the 
noise of the ponderous knockers on the custom-house gate was 
heard. Being desirous to have a full view of this extraordi- 
my way towards the principal 
actors, when m de friend declared “ he not go no farder ;” 
so I went “ alone, wondering, I confess, what Ishould 
do ifa troop of the ee dragoons were let loose 
among us ; but they had the kindness not to interfere. The 
knocking at the door and the noise became louder, but the 
~~ stood motionless, till the cries of my friends the 
royers became so decided, and their perseverance ( suc- 
cess should crown their efforts) so evident, that the gate was 
seen to swing on its hinges, being unlocked from within. In 
& moment the square resounded with cheers, torches were 
waved aloft, and a general excitement prevailed. Thé wagon 
was backed in, the Popa loaded, the custom-house people as- 
sisting, and in a little time the order was given to march up 
to the Plaza do Commercio. Resolved to see it out, I join 
the procession, arm-in-arm with a couple of fellows with 
clothing exveedingly suitable to a very hot climate, and with 
bare, brown, brawny arms, and the red cap. I could cheer 
and make a noisevas loud as the lustiest, but, as to speaking, ] 
remembered the old Scotch saying, that it is sometimes pru- 
dent to “ keep a calm sough.” Aker half a mile’s march, we 
reached the square, where there was prepared a b fire, 
upon which the goods were thrown; and no sooner did they 
n to burn a@ grand cheer arose and we all danced 
round, rejoicing in their destruction; after which I retired to 
my inn.—AShaw's “ Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar.” 


nary scene, I was 





Bust or SHAKSPEARE.—In anticipation of the approaching 
celebration of Shakspeare’s birthday, there has already sprung 
up a demand for rélics and memorials of the poet. Fragments 
of Herne’s Oak and the old rafters of the barn at New-place, 
Stratford-on-Avon, are now anxiously sought after, A block 
of oak, fifteen inches long from the latter Fat has already 
been carved for a membewgof the Memorial Fund by Mr. Wm. 
Perry, the wood-carver to the Queen, into a bust of 
the poet. The artist has, it appears, studied the Stratford 
bust and Mr. James Boaden’s commentary on the various 

rtraits, and from the impressions so gleaned worked out 
Ris idea of Shak ’s ap ce in middle life. The oval 
face, arched eyebrows, lofty forehead, and regular features, 
universally attributed to the poet, are, however, to the credit 
of the artist, represented without the smirk of the Stratford 
bust or that look of modern shrewdness which spoils the best 
known of recent portraits. The moustache and the “ peaked 
beard” su ts to some extent the French fashions of the 

. day, ar d the form of the head tempts one to suspect that Mr, 
Perry has too much faith in phrenology. Upon the whole, 

however, the figure is admirable, and in excellent keepin; 

with the devices ves manne 2 Tragedy and Comedy, an 
the coat of arms carved upon the pedestal. The whole work is 
characterized by a Ya age in the proportion of the parts, 
and a delicacy of finish, which we really e t to meet 
within any sculptures not in stone, and well illustrates the 
ro; ” recently made in artistic wood carving.—London 

ly News 

Tue Great Exurerrion Buriprve.—On Wednesday the 
contractors, Messrs. Kelk and ‘Lucas, commenced active o 
rations for the demolition and removal of the Exhibition 
building. Its interior is already dismantled of its fittings and 
fixtures. -The scaffolding o ally employed for the build- 
ing is being erected to pull it down, the operations being com- 
menced at the east end of the building by the dome in the 
Exhibition-road. All the ironwork, joists, beams, &c., in the 
nave and transepts have already been removed, together with 
about 10,000ft. of gas and water pipes. The-two great domés 
and the materials forming the nave and transept are to be 
removed for reconstruction to the Alexandra-park. All the 
glass in the domes has been destroyed by the late gales. It is 
calculated that a complete clearance of the structure cannot be 
effected in less than seven months.— Times, Dec. 11. 








SrncutarR SENTENCES.—We have no sentimental tender- 
ness for a miscreant, British or foreign; but we think that 
after a man is hanged he a be let alone. Not so, how- 
ever, think the colonial authorities, according to the Zaranaki 
Herald, which says,— 


“ The trial of the half-caste prisoner, Hori, on the two charges 
of baving taken part in the murders at Wairau, and on the attack 
on Lieut. Waller, was concluded on Monday. He was found guilty 
of both charges, and was sentenced to be hanged for the first 
offence, and imprisoned for life for the second.” 


We are curious to know how these sentences have been 
carried out, and which was executed first. But as people’s 


heels are above their heads at the antipodes, we conclude that q 





Hi 
BS, 





hours. 

name pocanon, sasiad e i 

teen minutes, an hour’s rest, which we all took 
for luncheon, and a considerable delay in taking off and put- 
ting on skates and walking across a ns peste ; 02 Seat Soe 
actual time occupied by us in seventy- miles was 
sieve open five. Semen on 6 Salt, we had fifteen minutes’ 
start of the Indian. _I need ly Say that the wind was fair 
and the ice good,—Cariboo, Correspondent of the Field. 

-A Hor Exrrrrence.—A novel action was tried the other 
day in the Court of Queen’s Dublin. It was brought 


were at £200. The plaintiff’s 
he was enjoying the luxury of a “ mpooing,’ the official 
who operated accidentally pulled him off the couch on which 
he was lying, and that, falling on the hot tiles of the floor, his 
flesh was burned. The.defence was that the defendant was 
not to blame, and the jury found for the defendant.—London 


mplaint was that w 





: 


A OnarapE at ComprecNeE.—On Sunday evening there 
were acted pe pny @ new one produced a great effect. 
There is in several shops of Paris a mechanical group of a 
corn extractor, 2 Moorish page, and a lady, a.patient. The 
“professor,” who is exactly like the son of a great free-trade 

Sey apes Ee lady and page shake their heads 
and agitate their in token of surprise, pleasure, and ad- 
miration. It is, in fact, “Hurrah! cured in an instant” mise 
en action. Well, this-group was reproduced by two senators 
and a duchess, and the word was “cor;”’ then a statesman 
and poet some original verses on the letter “ y”— 
second syllable; the third was a fairy scene on the word 
“ phée,” or rather “ fée;” and finally, a Russian princess and 
a French duke danced a “ ballet,’ and the “whole” was 
“ coryphée.”—Paris Letter. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 782. By W. T. Johnson. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PRosLEM No, 781. 





White. Black. ' 
1. BtoKRS8 1. K toR 2 (a) 
2. Qto QR 2. K to Kt2 
3. Q to K Kt,7, mates. 


(a) If Black play 1 K to B 2, White moves 2 g to Q B 2, ch, and 
mates next move with Q either at K R7 or QB 6. 





e SOLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 779. 

‘“* A Subscriber,” to whom we are greatly obliged, relieves us of 
the annoyance hinted in last week’s A , by thus solving the 
Problem in question. + 


White. Black. 

1. Rto K8 1, R tks R or (a) 

2. BtoQB5 2. KttoK B6 

3. Bto Q6 3. Black must move R or 

4. B mates at K5 or K7 Kt 2 
(a)1. RtoK8 . RtoK Kt 

2. R takes R . Kt moves 

3, BtoQ B5 3. Kt moves 

4. B mates : 


If Black move his Kt first, he will still be forced to take the 
White R to avoid mate in three moves. 





The following clever game was won by Professor Anderssen of 
one of the | players of Amsterdam. 











White (A.) Black (K.) White (A.) Black (K.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK 3 17QtoKB?T KtoQ8 
2PtoQ4 PtoQ4 18 QKttoK4,ch QP tks Kt 
8KPtksP KPtks P 19 PtoQ5 toK4 
4K KttoB3 KKttoB3 20 PtksKP,d.ch K to B38 
5KBtoQ3 PtoQB4 21 R 3 tt 
6 Castles QKttoB3 22 R tks Kt to Q3 
Hb ty PtoQBs5 23Ptc9KB3 PtoKB4 
8 KRtoK,ch KBtoK2 ap F to K sé P tks Kt P 
822 Pat P tks B P tks K P R to 
10K BtoK2 ae eas 26 KttoK B5 Kt tks Kt 
ey aa 8 toQR3 27 Rtks R R tks R 
12 K KttoR4 BtoK3 28 Ptks Kt ade 
18 BtoK Kt4 es 229PtoKB6 Rtks KP 
14 B tks B tks eS oh KtoK4 
wane ecg 31 PtoKB? RtoKB3 
16 QR to KtoB2 8 RtoKB Black resigns, 

FOR SALE. 
A FIRST-RATE DOUBLE-GUN (WESTLEY/ RICHARDS 

maker ete; price ¢ 4 
dress 0, G., . santa 


Station De New-Xork ety. 


ramee NIBLO’S CARDEN. i 
LESSEE AND MANAGER. ..:. <<..WM., WHEATLEY. 


IRISH AND YANKEE LIFE, 
Whose artistic excellence has rendered them the most attractive 
Some oe Tee Seog 004 Anasiom Sale pegebnenaete 
men : 

DRAMA, COMEDY, AND FARCE, 
Supported by a Talented Company. 


Seats can be secured at the Box Office Tarez Days IN Ap- 
VANCE. 





THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
NIBLO'S CONCERT SALOON. 
‘EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 9, 1864. 


LES PIECES DORES. 
{Comedie in three acts, by M. A. pD—E BEAUPLEAN. 
HISTOIRE D’UN 800. 
Vaudeville in one act, by M. CLATRVILLE. 
LES DEUX AVEUGLES. 
Bouffonerie musicale, by M. OFFENBACH. 


The following artists will appear that evening : 

Mmes. LEVASSEUR, HAMBURG, MAILLET and DONATIEN;; 
Messrs. GRAVIER, EDGARD, CHOL, ROCHE, DONATIEN, and 
FAYE. — 

Doors open at 744. Curtain rises at 8 o’clock precisely. 

Carriages can be ordered for 11 o’clock. 

Office for reserved seats No. 623 Broadway.] 

Fifty Cents admission to all parts of the house. 


CREAT BARCAINS 
IN REAL INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
SILK, VELVET, AND CLOTH CLOAKS, 


MERINOES, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


SHEETINGS, 


FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, CLOTHS, CASHMERES, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, WHITE GOODS,} 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
OIL CLOTHS, with every variety of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., &e., 
will be offered during the present week, PRIOR TO 
CLOSING OUR YEARLY INTENTORY. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
CORNER BROADWAY AND 10TH 8ST. 








SILKS, 


LINENS, 





— 


wrernNnTER CcLOA KS. 


BRODIE’S 
GRHAT CLHARING SALE 
WILL CONTINUE 
For Twenty Days. 


THE ENTIRE WINTER STOCK 
WILL BE SOLD WITHOUT REGARD TO COST, 
BEFORE MAKING EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS FOR THE 


. SPRING TRADE. 


Sesrs AS CREAMY AS THE FOAM OF THE OCEAN, 
and as odorous as breathings from Araby. ’ 


Extracts, exhaling the odor of all flowers. 


Hair ‘Tonics, imparting a softness and lustrousness to the 
hair worthy of the “‘ ambrosial locks” of the gods. 
In all varities to be had of 


Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel. 


Stan Goods IN BEAUTIFUL VARIETY, ADMIRABLE 
for little keepsakes and holiday presents. 
For sale by 


Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel 











SAVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &c. 


Concentrated Benzine, pa by HEGEMAN &OO., removes 
Paint, Grease Spots, &c., and cleans Gloves, Silks, Ribbons, &e. 
equal to new. Only 25 cents per bottle. 


Sold by D ts. 
HEGEMAN & CO., CHEMISTs AND Druceists, New York. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACH, SORE LIPS, &c. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’S Camphor Ice with Glycerine, cures 
Chapped Hands, &c., immediately, and if used according to direc- 
tions will keep the skin soft in the coldest weather. Sold by 
Druggists. Price 25 cents; sent by mail for 30 cents. 
GEMAN & CO., CHEMisTs anD DrugeistTs, New-York. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION. 








316 R t Stree 
Offices, { 65 Wall Street, n or Tock, 
Capital and Surplus.......... alaewi ds ++» «$3,160,000 
Losses already paid....................005- 7,000,000 
SN SIE» .20,0.0n9 ecunecbeoceecossnas - 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 





sit, Manager in the U. 6. and Canada. 


Von 


